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EDITORIALS 


tion may be somewhat difficult at this writing, 

and though it may be true that any observer’s 
thoughts would be much more collected and so prob- 
ably more accurate a few days hence, readers may well 
understand that at this half way point in the big Chi- 
cago Convention, there can be room for little else in 
the mind of the writer. 


(tion may be REFLECTIONS — While reflec- 


One of the first things that strikes the observer is 
the fact that just about every canning area seems to 
be well represented. We are not quite sure where or 
if they are all sleeping at this point, but we do know 
from personal observation as well as from conversa- 
tions with many, many machinery and supplies men, 
that this attendance is one of the most satisfying 
aspects of the Convention. 


As far as the writer is able to tell, the number of 
complaints about room reservations and accommoda- 
tions seems to be about normal. The conversations 
about the high cost of these accommodations, and the 
complaint of the preregistration “hold-up” brings back 
memories of the first year at Atlantic City following 
the war. It just isn’t possible at this point to form an 
opinion as to a feeling of preference between the two 
locations — Chicago or Atlantic City. Naturally the 
rumor machine is going at full blast, and every one but 
the officials concerned know just where the meeting 
will be held next year. 


The contrast in feeling this year compared with last 
year is, of course, striking. On the very first day of 
the Convention the Board of Directors boosted the 
annual budget 20 percent to over a million dollars and 
raised the dues to cover it without batting an eye. 
Machinery men report considerable interest in expan- 
sicn but few if any of them have the materials to allow 
for any more expansion than already planned. 


‘very place is crowded, day and night. The War 
M.bilization Meeting held by the canners on Saturday 
af e-rnoon could have used twice the number of chairs, 
in what the canners used to think was a pretty large 
North Ballroom. The Brokers filled the large Grand 
Ba lroom of the Palmer House to overflowing for their 
on:-day meeting. The Exhibition Halls seemed to be 
crowded all the time. As, of course, are the dining 
rooms. It’s hard to say whether or not this condition 
is »ecause of a larger crowd than at Atlantic City, or 
if it’s because of smaller accommodations. 
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Always there are a good many casualties at a meet- 
ing of this size—N.C.A. estimates the attendance at 
all of the food conventions taking place this week, at 
between 12 and 18 thousand. For a while we thought 
we would never hear the end of casualties. Vice-Presi- 
dent Elect Fred Heinz was called home Friday evening 
by the death of his mother. Hard-working, energetic 
CMSA Secretary Sam Gorsline, cracked under the 
strain this year and was put to bed Thursday, just two 
days before the one great show of the year. Sam was 
treated for a coronary until Sunday evening when he 
was taken to the hospital for appendicitis. He was 
operated on Monday afternoon and his appendix were 
found to be badly damaged. He spent a comfortable 
night and on Wednesday afternoon reports had him 
coming along in fine condition. 


Ed Laucks, who heads up the Pennsylvania Canners 
Sales Development Program, learned that it doesn’t 
always pay to behave. Leaving his friends with the 
idea of getting to bed early he stepped into a cab by 
himself and woke up nine hours later a stiff and sore 
but chastened victim of Chicago gangsterism. 


GOVERNMENT SPEAKERS—Probably more than 
anything else the stay-at-home will want to know 
what, if anything, canners learned from Government 
speakers. Bluntly speaking, they probably didn’t learn 
very much new, nor was that to be expected. What 
they did learn, however, and this is more important, 
is that there are men in charge of, and doing the foot- 
work in various government branches, who have a 
good grasp of the industry’s problems, and who can 
be counted on to keep the usual government confusion 
ata minimum. They gained a confidence in these offi- 
cials that should keep complaints and unnecessary 
excitement at a low point and thus leave the various 
government departments, free of this type of harass- 
ment, able to devote just that much more time to per- 
fecting their operations. Some say that Mr. DiSalle 
didn’t say anything new. Possibly he didn’t. But his 
manner instilled a confidence in those who were there. 
Then too, the warning that prices would continue to 
rise for a time showed that he understands that there 
are various inequities to almost every type of business 
that must be ironed out. And very much the same 
thing could be said of the other governmental repre- 
sentatives who were there. 


(Please turn to page 14) YY ee" 
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The Control of Fruit & Vegetable Diseases 


A survey of the severity of fruit and vegetable diseases in the 
United States and the chemicals recommended for their 


control 


By GEORGE L. McNEW, S. E. A. McCALLAN and P. R. MILLER 


XII The Use of Organic Fungicides 


The organic fungicides began to be known prominently in 
1940 but some of them had been used for many years before 
this period. The natural herbs, including such things as ex- 
tracts from walnuts for ringworm and other fungus infections 
of man, had been used extensively and at least one synthetic 
organic material, formaldehyde, had been known to be fungi- 
cidal since 1888. Although formaldehyde was disagreeable to 
handle and could not be used on growing plant parts it found 
extensive use as a seed disinfestant for cereal smuts, potato 
seed-piece treatment to prevent scurf and scab and as a soil 
drench to control damping-off. 

Research was begun on a variety of synthetic organic com- 
pounds by leading chemical companies during the 1930’s. The 
first significant development was announced in 1937 when the 
dithiocarbamates were patented. These materials were not pro- 
moted extensively until after a second class of organic com- 
pounds, the quinones, were shown to be effective and chloranil 
was found to be useful as a protectant for many types of seeds 
in 1940. During the next decade five organic sulfurs, two quin- 
ones, three types of heterocyclic nitrogen compounds and two 
groups of phenolic substances proved to be of value. Some of 
these materials controlled diseases which were not effectively 
controlled by inorganic sulfur or metallic derivatives but many 
of them were so specific in action against different fungi that 
extensive research was necessary before their natural uses 
could be defined. 


THE USE OF HETEROCYCLIC NITROGEN COMPOUNDS 
Several new organic fungicides have been discovered which 
contain one or more nitrogen atoms in a ring structure. Among 


these are the glyoxalidines, 8-hydroxyquinoline derivatives, the 
pyrazoles, certain quaternary ammonium compounds and phthali- 
midine derivatives. 

excellent fungicides. 


The quaternary ammonium compounds are 
Some of them such as laurylisoquinolinium 


Figure 42. Benefits from treatment of spinach seed with 
fungicides. Seed decay and damping-off had reduced the stand 
of the two untreated rows in the center to 11 percent while the 
treated rows to either side had over 55 percent emergence. 


bromide are capable of eradicating scab infection on apples 
without injury to the trees. They have not found wide use, 
however, because their extreme solubility permits their prompt 
removal from foliage and fruit during rainstorms when they 
ere most needed. Several of the nitrosated pyrazoles can be 
classified among the most active fungicides known but have not 
been promoted seriously because of a tendency to cause derma- 


titis to spray operators. I 


The outstanding commercial product in this class is 2-hepta- 
decylglyoxalidine (Crag Fruit Fungicide 341). It has experi- 
enced a growing popularity on apple and cherry in several 
states (Table 87). Although some difficulty has been experi- 
enced in formulating a stable product several special formula- 
tions are now available that are performing satisfactorily. The 


material is fairly safe and has good persistence. ‘ 


Copper 8-hydroxyquinolinate (Bioquin) is a very effective 
foliage protectant. Outstanding results have been secured in 
midwestern states against apple, peach, and cucurbit disease 
(Table 88). A high manufacturing cost has been the principal 
deterrent to its more extensive use. 

No reliable data are available on the commercial production 
of heterocyclic nitrogen compounds but something less than a 
million pounds are being used annually to prevent plant diseases. 


THE QUINONE FUNGICIDES 
The appearance of chloranil (Spergon) on the market as a 
treatment for pea, lima bean, corn and other seed in 1940 re- 


TABLE 87. STATES REPORTING 2-HEPTADECYLGLYOXALIDINED 
pounds as an Acceptable Treatment for Diseases on Different Cropsa. 


Cror— TABLE No.a 


Com- 


Srares RevortinG Use For ONE on More DISEASES 


Conn, Dela, Ill, Me, Mo, NC, O, Pa, Va, Wash, WVa, Wis. 


Apple— (4,5,6,7,9) 


Cherry— (18,19)—-Conn, IIl, Ia, Md, Mich, Minn, Mo, NY, O, Ore, Pa, Va, Wis. 
Peach (14) —0O, Ore. 

Pear— (11,12)—Conn, O. 

Plum— (20,21)——Conn, Minn, O. 


Ribes—- (26)—Pa. 

«a For additional information on use of this and other compounds to eontrol 
specific diseases see data in tables listed after each crop. 

b Representative trade name products of this class are: Crag Fruit Fungicide 
341C, 341B, 341SC. 


TABLE 88. STATES REPORTING COPPER 8-HYDROXYQUINOLINATE? 
Compounds as an Acceptable Treatment for Diseases on Different Crops.a 


TABLE No.a Srares Reportinc Use ror ONE or Moré DISEASES 
Apple— (4,5,6,8,13)—IIl, Mo, Va. i 
Cabbage— (69) —Dela. 

Cherry— (19) —IIL. 

Cucumber— (35,36,41,69)—-Dela, Mo, Pa. 

Egegplant— (51,52) —Mo. 

Grape—- (22,23,29) —IIl, Mo. 

Kale— (64)—Conn. 

Mango— (30) —Fla. 

Muskmelon— (33,41) —Mo. 

Pea—- (69)—Conn. 

Peach— (14,15) —Ill, Mo. 

Pear— (12,13) —IIl. 


Squash— (38)—Mo. 
Tomato— (44,45,47,48,49) —-Dela, Mo, Pa. 
Watermelon— (38)—Mo. 
a See Table 87 for explanation of footnote. 
b Representative trade name products of this class are: Bioquin 1, Bioquin 50. 
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vealed the potentialities of organic fungicides for use on crops. 
Here was a material that possessed good fungicidal properties, 
was completely safe on all varieties of the several crops where 
it was recommended, was non-irritant and safe for humans to 
handle and persisted well enough to provide protection in nearly 
all soil types. It was obvious that chemicals such as this one 
could be tailor-made to fit certain specifications since the materi- 
als trom which it could be synthesized were toxic to both plant 
and animal life. Its immediate success stimulated intensified 
research on other quinones as well as other types of organic 
compounds and encouraged the market development of the 
organics which were not being aggressively promoted. 

The limitations of chloranil became obvious as more research 
was done. For example, in early experiments on muck soils it 
had appeared to be very effective as a spinach seed treatment. 
As shown by the experiment illustrated in Figure 42, it provided 
excellent protection to seed and seedlings so the stand was 
improved decisively. The yields from such plots were extremely 
satisfactory as shown in Figure 43. It was calculated that 
thirty cents invested in chemical increased the gross return in 
this field by about $300 per acre. Such data are only one side 
of the picture since it was later shown that chloranil was not 
too satisfactory for spinach seed to be sown on alkaline mineral 
soils. Furthermore, beets—a close relative of spinach—was 
directly injured by treatment on such soils. Attempts to use 
the material on foliage and fruit were unsuccessful because the 
chemical is photosensitive and decomposes rather rapidly upon 
exposure to sunlight. 

The natural market for chloranil was soon defined as a seed 
treatment (Table 89) with particularly satisfactory results on 
legume and corn seed (Figure 44). It is used as a spray treat- 
ment only for celery seed beds to prevent damping-off during 
the early seeding stage and for cabbage seedlings to prevent 
downy mildew which had practically prevented the culture of 
cabbage plants in southeastern states such as Florida before this 
material was discovered. 

The second quinone of commercial importance is 2,3-dichloro- 
1,4-naphthoquinone (Phygon) which has been introduced more 
recently. It is extremely potent as a fungicide and is probably 
effective against more diseases than any other new organic com- 
pound which, in general, are rather specific in their effective- 
ness. The material is fully equal, if not superior, to chloranil 
as a seed protectant and is particularly effective on corn, peas, 
spinach and beets but may harden the seed coat of lima beans 
in dry, sandy, acid soils. 

It is photostable and persists on foliage so it is a good spray 
material when used at dosages of % to 1 lb. per 100 gallons. 


4 


Fi sure 43. Yield of spinach from 170 feet of row where seed 
was ‘reated with (from left to right): red copper oxide, chlor- 


nil, intreated and thiram. Although chloranil was outstanding 


m this muck type of soil it has some limitations on beets and 
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The chief limitation to its use is a tendency for it to reduce 
yields of potatoes to cause small chromogenic spots on tomato 
and apple fruit under some conditions. Some individuals are 
sensitive to the material and may experience skin irritation 
but others are relatively unaffected. The uses of this material 
in different states are summarized in Table 90. 

No reliable statistics are available on consumption of quinone 
fungicides for agricultural purposes. Probably something less 
than two million pounds are used annually in the United States 
and Canada. 


TABLE 89. STATES REPORTING CHLORANILD (TETRACHLORO-PARA- 
BENZOQUINONE) as an Acceptable Treatment for Diseases on Different 
Crops a, e 


» 


Crop TABLE No.a States ReportTING USE For ONE or More DISEASES 


Bean, Lima—(65)—Md, Minn, NY, Pa, SC, Wash. 
Bean, Snap—(65)—Conn, Fla, Ill, Kan, Md, Miss, NM, NY, Pa, Wash, 
WVa, Wyo. 
Beet— (66)—Ia, Kan, Wash. 
Broccoli—59,64)—Conn, Fla, Ga, NY, NC, Wash. 
Brussels Sprouts—(59,64)—Conn, Fla, Ga, NY, Tex, Wash. 
Cabbage— (59,64,69) —Conn, Fla, Ga, La, Miss, NY, NC, Tex, Wash. 
Carrot— (66,69) —Fla, Mo, NC, Wash. 
Cauliflower— (59, 64, 69)—Conn, Fla, Ga, NY, NC, Tex, Wash. 
Celery— (66,69) —Fla, Wash. 
Chicory— (66)—Conn. 
Collards— (59,64,69) —Fla, Ga, NY, NC. 
Corn, Sweet—(65,69)—Conn, Fla, Ill, Kan, La, Minn, NM, SD, Tex, Wash, WVa. 
Cuecumber— (41,62,69)—Conn, Fla, Ga, Ia, Kan, Mo, NY, NC, Wash, WVa. 
Eggplant— (63,69)—Conn, Fla, Wash. 
Endive— (66,69) —Conn, Fla, Wash. 
Hops— (29)—Ore. 
Kale— (64)—NC. 
Kohlrabi— (59,64) —Conn, Ga, NY, NC, Wash. 
Lettuce— (61,66,69)—Conn, Fla, Kan, Minn, Mo, SC, Wash. 
Muskmelon— (41,62,69)—Conn, Dela, Fla, Ga, Ia, Kan, Mo, NY, NC, Wash, WVa. 
Mustard— (64)—La, NC. 
Parsley— (66,69) —Conn, Fla, Wash. 
Parsnip— (66)—NY, Wash. 
Peanut— (56,65) —Ga, NM, NC, SC, Tex. 
Peas— (65)—Conn, Fla, Kan, Ky, Me, Md, Miss, Mo, NY, Pa, SC, Wash, 
WVa, Wis. 
Pepper— (63,69) —Fla, Wash. 
Potato— (67)—Minn. 
Radish— (64,69) —Conn, Fla. 
Soybean— (65) —Ia. 
Spinach— (61, 66, 69)—Conn, Fla, Ill, Wash. 
Squash— (41,62,69)—Conn, Fla, Ga, Ia, Mo, NC, Wash, WVa. 
Sweet Potato— (68)—Ga, Ind, Ia, Kan, Md, NC, Tenn, Tex, WVa. 
Swish Chard— (66)—Conn, Wash. 
Tomato— (63,69) —Dela, Fla, Ill, Kan, Ky, Mo, NC, Tex. 
Turnip— (59,64) —Conn, Ga, Mo, NY, NC, Wash. 
Watermelon— (41,62) —Dela, Ga, Ia, Kan, Mo, Wash, WVa. 
a See Table 87 for explanation of footnote. 
b Representative trade name products of this class are: Spergon. 


spinach grown on alkaline mineral soils. 
as Phygon, thiram and chloranil were discovered the leading 
treatments for spinach seed were cuprous oxide, zine oxide and 
copper sulfate soak. 


Before organics such 
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THE USE OF PHENOLIC FUNGICIDES 


Phenol is too phytotoxic for use on plants and is not suffi- 
ciently effective against fungi to compete with other materials 
as a soil treatment and seed disinfestant. Some of the com- 
pounds related to it, however, have shown promise. Its phyto- 
toxicity may be alleviated by chlorination and its physical prop- 
erties may be improved by conversion to the appropriate metallic 
phenate. The material that has been studied most extensively 
has been zine trichlorophenate. It has given good results to 
cotton, corn and other seeds (Table 62, 63, 65). 

Sodium dinitro-o-cresylate has been used extensively as a 
ground spray and dormant treatment for perennial fruits. Its 
most extensive application has been in spraying old apple leaves 
on the ground to destroy the overwintering stage of the scab 
fungus. Almost perfect destruction is obtained on all leaves 
which are exposed but some of the lower leaves collected in 
depressed areas may escape untouched. When the top layer of 
leaves are dislodged by wind and running water some spores may 
be discharged from these protected leaves. The ground sprays 
are considered a great aid for heavily infested orchards but are 
not considered sufficiently reliable to replace regular spray 
operations. They reduce inoculum to such a point that the 
inevitable errors of timing in the early spray application are 
not so fatal to scab control as they would be in a heavily in- 
fested orchard. The usual recommendation is for the material 
to be used at a dilution of one gallon in 100 gallons of water and 
for a thorough application of 400 to 600 gallons per acre. 

The dinitrocresylates are also recommended in a similar capa- 
city for use on old cherry leaves infested with the shot-hole 
fungus before spores can be released in the spring. A third use 
is as a dormant spray for peach to control leaf curl and to 


TABLE 91. STATES REPORTING SODIUM DINITRO-O-CRESYLATED as 
an Acceptable Treatment for Diseases on Different Cropsa. 


Crop TABLE No.a STATES REPORTING USE FoR ONE OR MorE DISEASES 
Apple— (4,5,6,7,8,9,10,13,69 ) —Ariz, Dela, Ill, Ky, Md, Mich, NM, WVa, Wis. 
Cherry— (18,19,21,69 ) —Ariz, Ill, Mont, NM. 
Citrus— (30) —Ariz. 
Grape— (22,23,29,69) —Ariz, Me, NM, Va. 
Peach-— (14,16,21,69) —Ariz, Conn, Md, Mich, Mont, NH, NM, NY, O, Ore, 
Pa, SD. 
Pear—(13)—NY, WVa. 
Plum— (20, 21, 69)—-Ariz, Conn, Mont, NM, SD. 
Raspberry— (25,29) —Ariz, Conn, Ind, Ia, Md, NH, O, Ore, Pa, Va. 
a See Table 87 for explanation of footnote. 
b Represéntative trade name products of this class are: Elgetol, Krenite. 


Figure 44. Average yields from 100 kernels of Golden Cross 
sweet corn obtained in five experiments each replicated five 
times and seeded at different planting dates in a New York 
field. This is the representative yields from chloranil-treated 


destroy brown rot mummies before young foliage develops, 
Raspberries are also sprayed while dormant to control anthrac- 
nose on the canes. The extent of these recommended uses is 
summarized in Table 91. 


TABLE 90. STATES REPORTING 2,3-DICHLORO-1, 4-NAPHTHOQUI. 
NONED as an Acceptable Treatment for Diseases on Different Cropsa. 


Crop TABLE No.a States ReportinG Use For ONE or More DISEASES 


Apple— (4,5,6,7,8,9,21) —Ark, Conn, Dela, Ill, Ia, Kan, Me, Mo, NH, NM, NC, 
O, SD, Tex. Va, WVa. 

Apricot— (21) —Ore. 

Bean, Snap— (53,65)—Conn, Kan, NM, Pa. 

Beet— (66)—Ia, Kan, NY. 

Broccoli— (64)—NM, NY. 

Brussels Sprouts—(64)—-NM, NY. 

Cabbage— (59,64) —Kan, NM, NY, Pa, Tex. 

Carrot— (60)—Conn, Kan, NM. 

Cauliflower— (59,64) —Kan, NM, NY, Pa. 

Celery— (57,58) Conn, Kan, Tex. 

Cherry— (18,19,21)—-Conn, Ia, Minn, Mont, Neb, NM, NY, O, Ore, Pa. 

Collards— (64)—-NM, NY. 

Corn, Sweet—(65)—Conn, Kan, La, Minn, Wis. 

Cucumber— (41,62)—-Ga, Ia, Kan. 

Eggplant— (51,63)—Ga, Kan, NM. 

Grape— (22,23,24,29) —NM. 

Horse radish—(59)—Conn, Pa. 


Kale—-(64)-—-NY. 
Kohlrabi— (64) —-NM, NY. 
Leek— (61)—Conn. 


Lettuce— (66) —Kan. 
Muskmelon— (41,62)-——Ga, Ia, Kan. 
Onion— (61)—Conn, NM. 
Parsley—-(61)—-Conn. 
Pea— (65)—Kan, Wis. 
Peach— (14,15,16,17,21) Ark, Conn, IIl, la, Kan, Mo, Mont, Neb, NM, O, 
Ore, Pa. 
Peanut— (56,65)-—-NM, Tex. 
Pear— (11,12) —Conn, Kan, O, Tex. 
Pepper-—— (52) —NM. 
Plum— (20,21)—Conn, Ill, Ila, Kan, Minn, Mont, Neb, NM, O. 
Potato— (42,43,67) —Ark, Ga, NM, NC, SD, Tex. 
Radish— (64)-—Conn, Kan. 
Raspberry— (25,29) —Conn, Kan, Ore. 
Ribes— (26) —Kan. 
Salsify— (61) —Conn. 
Spinach— (66)—Conn, Kan, NY. 
Squash— (41,62) —Conn, Ga, Ia. 
Sweet Potato—(68)—Ga, Kan, NM, NC. 
Swiss Chard— (61,66)—Conn, NY. 
Tomato— (44,45,47,48,49,63 ) Ark, Conn, Dela, Fla, Ga, Kan, NM, ND, SD, Tex. 
Turnip— (64) —Conn, NY. 
Watermelon— (41,62) —Ga, Ia. 
aSee Table 87 for explanation of footnote. 
b Representative trade name products of this class are: Phygon. 


(left), untreated and thiram-treated plots. The new organics 
have largely replaced organic mercury treatments on both sweet 
and field corn during the past six years. 
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MEASURING PICKLES 


H. J. Heinz Company and pickles long 
have been synonomous, so here is another 
“first” in Heinz pickle research .. . the 
Pickleometer (see cut). Dr. H. H. Mot- 
tern, manager of food research for the 
company, is shown explaining the Pickle- 
ometer, which he designed, to a labora- 
tory technician. The Pickleometer, only 
one of its kind in existence, determines 
the length, diameter and grade of a 
pickle in one operation. It is especially 
valuable in selecting breeding lines for 
seed increases. Prior to the invention of 
the Pickleometer, Heinz measured the 
length and diameter of pickle by hand 
and calculated ratios. 
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GLASS 
PACKAGE 
DESIGN 


CHERRIES IN 
REUSABLE TUMBLER 


An attractive glass package of Mara- 
schino Cherries has been developed by 
the Bonoil Packing Corporation of 


Brooklyn, New York. This product has 
seldom been packed in a drinking glass 
reusable tumbler of distinctive design. 
The label is incorporated on the closure 
manufactured: by White Cap, glass tum- 
bler by Owens-Illinois. 


NEW LABEL FOR WHEAT GERM 


Kretschmer Wheat Germ is now ap- 
pearing on grocers’ shelves wearing the 
attractive new label pictured. 

The colorful label, designed by Ray- 
mond Loewy Associates, combines strong 
modern design with pictured appetite 
appeal. The Kretschmer trade name is 
prominently featured along with the 
American Medical Association Seal cf 
Approval, and_ illustrated suggestions 
quickly tell how to enrich everyday meals 
with this nutritious cereal food. The 
reverse side of the label carries a series 
of recipes for using the product in 
breads, salads, meat loaf, casseroles, des- 
serts, etc. 

Owens-Illinois supplies the 12-ounce 
jars; closures by Crown Cork and Seal, 
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VINCENTI MUSHROOMS 


Glass-packed mushrooms are a popu- 
lar specialty of D. Vincenti & Co., Ken- 
nett Square, Pennsylvania. Appetizing 
Vincenti Cocktail Mushrooms are packed 
Sweet, Sour, in Port or Sauterne Wine, 
and pickled in cider or wine vinegar and 
packed in Olive Oil, Peanut Oil and 
Spices. The 3% ounce capacity crystal 
pressed tumbler used to pack and so 
effectively merchandise Vincenti Mush- 
rooms is sealed under vacuum with An- 
chor Hocking’s 58 D Anchorvae Cap. 


DATES IN GLASS 


Fulton Packing Company has found 
vacuum packaging in glass to be the 
complete -answer to the California date 
problem. This secure package which de- 
livers the fruit in its original freshness 
has the confidence of the wholesaler, re- 
tailer and consumer. No longer subject 
to rapid deterioration in the package, 
the fresh date now takes it place in the 
nation’s food stores as a year-around 
item available to every market. Closures 
by White Cap. 
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NEW APPLE JUICE 


Vintage Michigan Apple Juice is now 
being distributed in retail grocery stores 
by the Central City Pickle Company, 
Peoria, Illinois, packers of the product. 
This apple juice produced from Michi- 
gan apples is being packaged under the 
company’s Vintage label. Central City, 
pickle and vinegar packers for many 
years at Peoria, Illinois, Bailey, Michi- 
gan, and Des Moines, Iowa entered the 
apple juice field last fall. The one quart 
Duraglas container is supplied by Owens- 
Illinois. 


GLASS CONTAINERS 


Shipments of 9,413,000 gross of glass 
containers in December 1950 were 13 
percent above November shipments of 
8,328,000 gross and 44 percent higher 
than shipments of 6,529,000 gross in 


yg? 


December 1949, according to the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
Production of glass containers in Decem- 
ber 1950 totaled 9,357,000 gross, only 
slightly below output in the previous 
month. 

For individual types of containers, the 
most significant changes in shipments 
from November to December were in- 
creases of 101 percent for beverage bot- 
tles (returnable and non-returnable), 32 
percent for returnable beer bottles, 24 
percent for dairy-products containers, 
and 18 percent for narrow-neck food 
containers. 

The statistics in this release are based 
on reports submitted to the Census Bu- 
reau by 30 companies manufacturing 
glass containers and represent complete 
coverage of the glass containers industry. 


COMMERCIAL CLOSURES 


Shipments of crowns during Decem- 
ber, on an average working-day basis, 
were 48 percent above November and 
over twice the December 1949 figures, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. December 
shipments, unadjusted for the number 
of working days, amounted to 35.8 mil- 
lion gross, as compared to 25.4 million 
gross in November and 16.6 million gross 
in December 1949. 

Shipments of commercial metal and 
plastic caps during December, on an 
average working-day basis, were 33 per- 
cent above November and nearly twice 
the December 1949 figure. During De- 
cember, shipments of caps amounted to 
1,530 million units as compared with 
1,206 million units in November and 823 
million units in December 1949. 

These figures are totals for all known 
producers of the types of commercial 
closures covered and were compiled from 
reports submitted to the Census Bureau. 


While Duncan Hines was in Baltimore recently for the launching of his ice cream by 
Delvale Dairies, Baltimore, he met with several of the manufacturers of other Duncan 


Hines Food Products. 


They are (from left to right) R. M. Kenny, C. C. Lang & Son, 


Baltimore, Maryland; Walter Maule, General Manager of Mushroom Cooperative Can- 
ning Company, Kennett Square, Pennsylvania; Wilson K. Brooks, Sales Manager of 
C. C. Lang & Son; Ralph Arnold, Sales Manager of Knouse Foods, Inc.; and Maxwell 
D. Bucklew, Director of Public Relations, Knouse Foods, Inc. 
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J. WARREN McKIBBEN RETIRING 


Having reached the company age for 
retirement, J. Warren McKibben, vet- 
eran member of the headquarters staff 
of the California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, California, retires as 
Product Sales Manager of this firm the 
last day of February. He plans to take 
an extended vacation and rest before 
considering and further activities. 

Mr. McKibben became interested in 
the food industry in 1910, when he be- 
came associated with the old California 
Fruit Canners Association, one of the 
firms that joined with others in the for- 
mation of the California Packing Cor- 
poration. He began as a salesman to the 
retail trade, promoting the Del Monte 
brand, then took on duties that brought 
him into contact with the wholesale trade 
and these led to the position as manager 
of the section devoted to the marketing 
of pineapple, pineapple juice, salmon, 
California sardines and mackerel. The 
only break in his association with the 
firm was when he became affiliated with 
a local food brokerage house for a period 
of four years. When he returned he 
spent twenty-six years in steady service. 

Shortly before his retirement he was 
honored at a banquet in the El Jardin 
Restaurant tendered by members of the 
sales and advertising departments where 
he was presented with a scroll bearing 
the names of the fifty-one persons pres- 
ent, along with a handsome gold watch 
from the members of these departments. 
The watch bears the inscription: “War- 
ren, from your friends at Cal-Pak.” 

Succeeding Mr. McKibben is Parker 
Favier, his assistant for almost a year, 
and who has been with the firm 11 years. 
He, too, has served as salesman to the 
retail trade, to the wholesale trade, and 
who has been a regional sales manager 
with territory covering the Pacific 
Northwest. He was in the armed serv- 
ices in World War II as Lieutenant 
Commander. 


THE CASE FOR NUTRITION 


Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan, professor of 
home economics at the University of 
California, Berkeley, has been named 
faculty research lecturer on the Berke- 
ley campus for the academic year 1950- 
51. The lecture is delivered during 
Charter Week each spring on the basis 
of an outstanding research record and 
Dr. Morgan has tentatively chosen “The 
Case for Nutrition” as the title of her 
talk. 


Early in her career, Dr. Morgan be 
came interested in the vitamin analyses 
of processed foods and many foods are 
now more nutritious because of her work. 
She was the first to observe and repor' 
on the effect of sulphur dioxide on the 
vitamin content of foods, demonstrating 
that it has a protective effect on vitami): 
C and a damaging effect on thiamine 
She has done much work on the effect o° 
heat on the nutritional value of proteins. 
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NEWS 


BARNES HEADS CANNERS 


Herbert J. Barnes, Vice-President 
Kaysville Canning Corporation, Kays- 
ville, Utah, was elected President of the 
National Canners Association at the 
General Session of the Association’s 44th 
Annual Convention on Sunday after- 
noon, February 18. 

Mr. Barnes succeeds Henry P. Taylor, 
President of Taylor & Caldwell, Inc., 
Walkerton, Virginia in the office. 

Fred C. Heinz, Special Assistant to 
the President of the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent; Carlos Campbell of Washington, 
D. C., who has served as Secretary since 
1944, was renamed to that office, as also 
that of Treasurer of the Association, 
succeeding the late Frank E. Gorrell in 
the latter office. 


BROKERS ELECT OSSMAN 


Roy C. Ossman of the Paul E. Kroehle 
Company, Cleveland, was unanimously 
elected National Chairman of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association at the 
46th Annual Convention held at the Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, on Sunday after- 
noon, February 18. 


Other officers of the Association elected 
are: Clarence Wendt, Allison & Wendt, 
‘Oklahoma City, 1st Vice-Chairman; E. 
Norton Reusswig, Lestrade Brothers, 
New York, 2nd Vice-Chairman; Willis 
Johnson, Jr., Willis Johnson Company, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, 3rd Vice-Chair- 
man; and Howard E. Cook, Harry B. 
Cook Company, Baltimore, Treasurer. 


George E. Dougherty, Dougherty-Vert 


Company, Minneapolis, was appointed 
Member-at-Large. 


The Executive Committee for 1951 will 
consist of the National Chairman, the 
First and Second Vice-Chairmen, the 
Member-at-Large, and the following 
Past National Chairmen: E. W. Jones, 
Meinrath Brokerage Company, Kansas 
Ci'y; Ralph D. Davies, Ralph D. Davies, 
Inc., Cincinnati; and Jack L. Gentry, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. Watson 
Rogers of Washington will continue as 
the Association’s President, having been 
re: ppointed to that post by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Vith the expectation that the industry 
mey have to set aside a certain portion 
of ‘he 1951 packs for the use of the Fed- 
ere| Government, the Association’s Pro- 
cessed Foods Committee brought forth 
the following five point plan in such an 
eventuality. 


i—Prevail upon your processors to so 
increase their 1951 production that there 
wil be available for consumer consump- 
tion after government set asides, as 
much food as was available in 1950. 
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HERBERT J. BARNES 


2—Distribute properly and _ honestly 
such allocations as are made by the 
processor. 


3—Continue your present diligent 
work of merchandising so as to main- 
tain your market position as the trend 
could readily change and selling require 
a vigorous effort. 

4—Cooperate in every way possible 
with Federal and State authorities in 
the fulfillment of price regulations. 

5—Discourage consumer hoarding 
which is not justified. 

The Association had only the one busi- 
ness meeting and devoted the balance of 
the week to conference sessions with can- 
ners and other food product manu- 
facturers. 


OLD GUARD BANQUET 


The older men of the industry gath- 
ered in the North Ballroom of the Stev- 
ens Hotel at 6:30 on Saturday evening, 
February 17, for the annual reception 
and dinner of the Old Guard Society. 
Something new and different for the Old 
Guard this year was a cocktail party fol- 
lowed by a buffet supper. 

A capacity crowd was on hand for the 
affair and many expressions of satisfac- 
tion were heard through the evening on 
this manner of conducting it. 

Frank H, Van Eenwyck, Fruit Belt 
Preserving Company, East Williamson, 
New York, was elected President of the 
group to succeed Harry McCartney, 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Tampa, Flor- 
ida. Ogden S. Sells, Riverside, Califor- 
nia, retired executive of Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corporation, was elected 1st 
Vice-President; and Walter Glascoff, 
Canned Foods, Inc., Waupun, Wisconsin, 
2nd Vice-President. S. G. Gorsline was 
reappointed Secretary-Treasurer. 
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YOUNG GUARD BANQUET 


Even the large Terrace Casino Room 
of the Morrison Hotel provided insuf- 
ficient space to seat the more than 800 
Young Guarders and others who at- 
tended the Annual Banquet and Enter- 
tainment on Monday evening. 

The Committee had gone all out to 
provide the best in entertainment and 
were highly complimented on the success 
of their efforts. 

Earlier in the day the Executive Com- 
mittee had met at the Illinois Athletic 
Club and after considering matters per- 
tinent to the affair, elected the following 
officers for 1951: William N. Hughes, 
Chisholm - Ryder Company, Columbus, 
Wisconsin, President; William A. Free, 
Hungerford Packing Company, Hunger- 
ford, Pennsylvania, 1st Vice-President; 
George A. Schanbacher, Crocker-Union, 
Chicago, 2nd Vice-President; Robert W. 
Mairs, Winter Garden Citrus Products, 
Winter Garden, Florida, Treasurer; 
Robert L. Eirich, Crocker-Union, Balti- 
more, Secretary; and Arthur J. Judge, 
“The Canning Trade”, Baltimore, Re- 
cording Secretary. 

Ennis Parker, Pomona Products Com- 
pany, Griffin, Georgia, President for the 
year 1950, presided at the Banquet and 
introduced officers and guests. There 
were no long speeches, preferring to get 
along with the feature of the day, the 
dinner and entertainment. 


FORTY-NINERS ACTIVE 


The Forty-Niners, an organization 
that was formed at the 1949 Conven- 
tion, formally to service the Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association, and 
actually to perform any service that will 
be useful to the officials at both the 
National and the local canners’ meetings, 
was seen on the firing line at every im- 
portant function of the Convention. 


At the Annual Meeting held Sunday, 
February 18, the original officers were 
persuaded to serve at least one more 
year. They are: President, John Dingee 
of “Crown Can Co.”; Vice-President, 
Robert A Sindall, Jr., “A. K. Robins & 
Co.”; Secretary-Treasurer, Mel Carlson, 
“Food Packer”. 


The annual cocktail party again was 
one of the nicest social events of the Con- 
vention. Something new was added this 
year in the presentation to each member 
of a half dozen liquor glasses, embossed 
with the Forty-Niner emblem. Container 
Corporation of America furnished spe- 


cially made, very attractive packages for. 


the occasion. 

One more added feature of the Forty- 
Niner cocktail party was the presence of 
Joe Kaliff, noted Broadway cartoonist, 
who made an individual sketch of each 
member, which will later be used for a 
visual membership directory. 
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Many of the group which attended the Canning Plant Superintendents Short Course 
given at the University of Maryland from January 29 to February 2, 1951. Dr. E. P. 
Walls, who is in charge of the processing work at the University, directed the Short 


Course. 


Left to right, first row: George Sakamoto, Elmer E. Harrington, William 


Holder, Willard G. Farmer, Robert Stonesifer, Max Joseph Goodman, Sam Sherwell; 
Second row: William Taguwa, L. F. Cabaniss, Olan Conover, Russell Cook, Frank 
Hager, C. E. Peterson; Third row: L. L. Maxey, H. E. Kelley, Jr.. Weldon Esham, 
R. Earl Mills, H. I. Mahon, Jr.; Fourth row: Frank Jewell, Joseph S. Caldwell, 1. C. 
Haut, E. P. Walls, Arnold Hunteman, L. F. Gieseker. 


CANNERS LEAGUE PLANS 


Arrangements are going ahead rapidly 
for the annual meeting of the Canners 
League of California to be held at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia, March 19 to 20. The annual busi- 
ness meeting of the Board of Directors 
and election of officers will be held on the 
morning of the opening day, followed by 
a luncheon to be addressed by the presi- 
dent of the National Canners Associa- 
tion and a guest speaker to be announced 
later. There will be golf tournaments 
for both men and women, scenic tours 
and evening affairs. The second day 
will be given over exclusively to en- 
tertainment. 


BOX BOARD FROM STRAW 


A box board from straw, to replace 
critical wood veneer now used in making 
wire-bound shipping containers for farm 
and industrial products, was announced 
at annual meeting of Technical Associa- 
tion of Pulp and Paper Industry in New 
York City. This new product is result 
of research by USDA’s Bureau of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Chemistry in 
cooperation with industry. The straw 
box board could replace much of the 1.5 
billion square feet of wood veneer needed 
annually for wire-bound boxes. At same 
time it could provide a use for some 500,- 
000 tons of straw, which is readily avail- 
able as part of country’s annual straw 
surplus, totaling about 40 million tons. 
An outstanding advantage of the new 
board-making process, is that it uses 
standard equipment already employed by 
or available to the insulating building 
board industry. 
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RODGERS JOINS FMC 


In line with their efforts to supply the 
very latest information to the citrus in- 
dustry on the processing of frozen con- 
centrate and single strength juice, Wil- 
liam O. Rodgers, has been added to the 
staff of sales engineers of Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corporation, J. M. 
Devers, Sales Manager of the Packaging 
Equipment Division at Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, has announced. 


Mr. Rodgers comes to FMC with ex- 
perience ranging from the soil to the 
finished product in juice and juice con- 
centrate. After graduating in 1936 from 
UCLA, where he majored in sub-tropical 
horticulture, he became a ranch super- 
intendent for the Sylmar Packing Cor- 
poration of San Fernando, handling both 
citrus and olives. From 1942 to 1949 he 
was with Treesweet Products Company 
of Santa Ana, holding a number of key 
positions. He comes to FMC from the 
position of Plant Superintendent for 
Winckler & Smith’s Anaheim citrus juice 
plant. 


INDIANA TECHNOLOGISTS 
TO RECEIVE CHARTER 


The newly formed Indiana Association 
of Food Technologists will soon réceive 
its charter as the Indiana Regional Sec- 
tion of the Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists. The presentation will be made by 
Colonel C. S. Lawrence and will take 
place after a dinner to be held at the 
Warren Hotel, Indianapolis, at 6:30 
P.M., March 6, 1951. L. F. Rutledge, 
Director of Quality Control, Stokely 
Foods, Inc., and Chairman of the organ- 
ization, will preside. 
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DEWEY & ALMY STOCK SALE 


Hugh S. Ferguson, executive vice- 
president, Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company, has announced the sale to two 
investment trusts for permanent invest- 
ment of 25,000 shares of the company’s 
authorized but heretofore unissued com- 
mon stock. Together with the recently 
announced sale of 12,000 shares to an- 
other trust, this brings to a total of 
37,000 the number of shares sold pri- 
vately this year. 


HOME ECONOMICS HEAD 


Alice Kline, who has had wide experi- 
ence as a nutritionist and home econo- 
mist in Eastern States, has joined the 
staff of the Richmond-Chase Co., San 
Jose, California, as head of the home 
economics department of this firm. 


CRANBERRY PROMOTION 


Tying in with holiday eating habits 
Ocean Spray advertising for Easter will 
feature baked ham drizzled with cran- 
berry glaze in four-color advertisements 
in “Woman’s Day”, “This Week” and 
“American Weekly”. The advertising 
will break March 18. 


GREENE HEADS 
PETERS MACHINERY 


Peters Machinery Company, Chicago, 
52-year-old manufacturers of automatic 
packaging and special bakery equipment, 
announces the election of H. Lyle Greene 
as president. He succeeds the late H. 
Kirke Becker. Mr. Greene was formerly 
president of J. L. Ferguson Co., Joliet, 
Illinois, packaging machinery manufac- 
turers, and the past year has headed his 
own package machinery sales company in 
Chicago. A director of Packaging Insti- 
tute, Inc., New York, he is a former offi- 
cer and director of the Packaging 
Machinery Manufacturers Institute. 


NEW YORK ARMY BUYER 


Olin Grinnel, for the past few years 
associated with E. Clark Bennett in the 
food brokerage business in Buffalo, has 
joined the Army Quartermaster Corps as 
processed foods buyer, and for the time 
being will be with Cornell Shirtz in the 
Rochester office. 


BOX MAKERS ELECT WHITON 


A. L. Whiton of Chicago, widely known 
in the shipping container industry, was 
elected President of the Wirebound Box 
Manufacturers Association at its annual 
meeting in New Orleans on February 2. 
He succeeds Norris W. Embry, also of 
Chicago, who was named Vice-President. 

New Directors elected are: Kenneth 
H. Leash of Portland, Oregon, and W. J. 
Pierpont of Savannah. 
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Emergency Call for QM Requirements 


QUARTERMASTER’S PLEA 
Remarks by 
BRIG. GENERAL EVERETT BUSCH 


Commanding General, Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot, at the Special Emergency 
Procurement Session for Canners and 
Distributors, of the National Canners 
Association, at Chicago, Illinois, Tuesday 
morning, February 20, 1951 


My job is Commanding General of the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, located in 
Chicago on West Pershing Road. We 
have many varied activities at the Depot, 
perhaps the most important of which is 
found in our purchasing division. We 
purchase many things, but principally 
we buy all of the canned food products 
for the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Air Forces. This would be a sizable job 
even if we had nothing else to do; how- 
ever, its difficulty is lessened greatly by 
the fact that the canners association of 
America represents one of the most effi- 
cient, flexible, and cooperative industries 
with which we transact business. 

It is customary for the Army to attend 
local, state, and national conventions of 
various industries on which it must rely 
for the bulk of its supplies. This plan 
has advantages which accrue both to the 
Army as buyer and also to industry, the 
supplier. Through the years, a tremen- 
dous amount of good will has been devel- 
oped through these contacts which, from 
our point of view, has resulted in much 
benefit to all parties. 

Therefore, the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot was highly pleased when we were 
invited by Mr. Carlos Campbell, your 
able and obliging executive secretary, to 
attend your convention right here in 
Chicago. 

We are fortunate in meeting not only 
with the many leaders of the canning 
industry itself, but this morning we feel 
particularly favored by the presence of 
representatives of several of the princi- 
pal distributors of canned goods. 

I feel highly privileged in being af- 
forded this opportunity of addressing 
the entire team which is so completely 
represented in this assemblage; namely, 
the canners, the distributors, and the 
armed forces. 


‘HE FEEDING OF TROOPS 


The eating habits of soldiers, whatever 
their nationalities, are developed in their 
homes. The American soldier demands 
some hing pretty close to the kind and 
varic'y of food his mother provided for 
him. 

At permanent camps and stations at 
home and in the occupied areas of Ger- 
man) and Japan, the soldier is fed the 
“A” ype ration. This is a fresh food 
ration, much the same as one has on 
one’s own table at home. In areas not 
proviied with better cooking facilities 
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and where refrigeration is lacking, and 
where supply lines are greatly elongated, 
the Army must use the “B” type ration. 
The “B” ration lacks fresh items, and 
full dependency is placed on canned 
goods, i.e. canned meats, canned fruits, 
canned vegetables. 

Where cooking facilities are totally 
lacking, such as in the forward areas 
of battle lines, in armored units which 
frequently are widely dispersed, or in the 
foxholes occupied by lonely and fre- 
quently scared youngsters, we then must 
resort to the so-called “packaged” or 
“operational” type ration. This is a very 
efficient ration and has enough calories, 
vitamins, etc., in it to keep an American 
soldier in good fighting trim for a full 


ARMY PROCUREMENT was 
perhaps the hottest subject at the 
Convention. Because the offers 
were not coming in at the conven- 
tion as expected, a special emer- 
gency meeting of canners and 
distributors was called Tuesday 
morning. General Busch, Com- 
manding General of the Chicago 
QM, presented the industry with a 
“General’s Request” for offers. His 
request is reprinted here and fur- 


ther discussed in the “Weekly 
Review”. 
24 hours. The armed forces again are 


facing conditions which call for a care- 
ful appraisal of facilities, depot reserves, 
and the filling of supply pipelines. 


THE SITUATION 


I feel that it would be highly inappro- 
priate for me to engage in a discussion 
of the causes and effects of the existing 
international situation. That is not the 
soldier’s job. My knowledge of it is re- 
stricted to my own interpretation of 
newspaper, magazine, and radio accounts 
of what is said to be going on. As a 
soldier, however, I have certain very defi- 
nite responsibilities to carry out in meet- 
ing the supply requirements of the 
armed forces. 

The Korea incident, which began last. 
June, immediately placed upon the Quar- 
termaster Corps the added _ responsibil- 
ities which inevitably attach themselves 
to active campaign. These responsibil- 
ities initially were met by stepping up 
production in various items and by bor- 
rowing, within the limits of availability, 
from depot reserve stocks. 


The tide of events alternately ebbed 
and flowed. The situation naturally was 
not firm and the way ahead was not 
clear. The climax came on December 
18th, when a state of national emergency 
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AGRICULTURE’S PLEA 
Remarks by 
S. R. SMITH 


Director, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Agriculture, at 
the Special Emergency Procufement Ses- 
sion for Canners and Distributors, of the 
National Canners Association, at Chi- 

cago, Illinois, Tuesday morning, 

February 20, 1951. 


In appearing here this morning, I am 
doing so for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and to endorse in full mea- 
sure the story which General Busch has 
just given you. 

During the past week or so we have 
spent many hours with the folks in the 
Quartermaster General’s office reviewing 
their needs and the problem at this stage 
to meet them. We feel firmly that there 
is a job to be done and can be done. That 
is our reason for joining with them at 
this time to bring the problem before 
the canning and the distributive indus- 
try. General Busch mentioned that this 
country does have a very comfortable 
supply of canned foods, only out of posi- 
tion as compared with what it is nor- 
mally. Moreover, in studying the over- 
all supply position, we in the Department 
are convineed that the armed service 
needs can be met and supplying them to 
the QMC won’t strain our regular dis- 
tributive system. In other words, the 
long and short of it is that there is 
plenty for all. 

I want to urge that you folks in the 
canning industry and the distributive in- 
dustry search your minds, if you haven’t 
done so, and find the way to get the job 
done. Moreover I want to address one 
special appeal to our friends, the dis- 
tributors. When your canner-supplier 
contacts you and asks your cooperation 
in releasing some supplies that you have 
spoken for or have under contract, we 
solicit your cooperation in working with 
the canner so it will be possible for him 
to make his contribution to the Quarter- 
master’s needs. 

In the spirit and the fiber which char- 
acterizes the American canning industry, 
this is a small job for it to take on. If 
we in the Department did not think that 
you would address yourselves to this 
problem and would solve it promptly, I 
wouldn’t be here this morning. We have 
that faith in you and I am sure you 
won’t let the Quartermaster General or 
the Department of Agriculture down. 


was declared. This, very considerably, 
cleared the atmosphere and raised the 
ceiling slightly above zero. The immedi- 
ate responsibility of the armed forces in 
general, and the Quartermaster Corps in 
particular, were brought into bold relief. 
The objective, now that it can be seen, 
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can be attacked with greater accuracy 
and confidence. 


One of the immediate results has been 
the decision to expand our defense forces 
at home. This is a necessary and logical 
thing in the interest of our national se- 
curity. The bitter winter campaign in 
Korea has called for additional troops 
for that area and has resulted in the 
consumption of an abnormal quantity of 
supplies of all kinds. Loses of some sup- 
plies on the battlefield always must be 
expected. This is inherent in combat. 


The intensified conditions at home and 
abroad have combined to place upon the 
Quartermaster Corps demands for a 
modest increase in the requirements for 
canned fruits and canned vegetables 
from the 1950 pack. 


I am asking the assistance of the can- 
ners and the distributors here assembled 
to cooperate with us, here and now, in 
finding the quantities of canned goods 
which we must have in order to feed our 
soldiers. My research into the quanti- 
ties of the 1950 pack and their distribu- 
tion convinces me that this can be easily 
and equitably accomplished. I firmly be- 
lieve that this is a joint problem between 
the canners and the distributors, and I 
feel confident that the distributors, will 
want to assist in good spirit in its solu- 
tion. The distributors have, at this time, 
an abnormal accumulation of canned 
fruits and vegetables so that the public 
is assured of an ample supply. It is for- 
tunate that there need be no anxiety on 
this point. 


In a sense this food requirement mere- 
ly represents the quantities necessary to 
feed the. young men who are being trans- 
ferred from your communities to the 
training camps. Does it not appear logi- 
cal that their share of 1950 cans be 
transferred with them? 


The actual requirements for the 
Armed Forces at this time represents a 
limited number of items and calls for 
only a relatively small percentage of the 
1950 pack. For example, our require- 
ment for canned snap beans represents 
barely 2 percent of the 1950 pack. Here 
are the actual number of cases—based in 
terms of 24 No. 2 cans—which the Quar- 
termaster Corps needs to fulfill its re- 
quirements as the purchasing agent for 
the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine 
Corps: 

Unprocured Unprocured 
Bal. (Cs.) Bal. (Cs.) 


Feb. 20 Feb. 21* 
Basis No. 2 


74,000 
245,000 


ITEM 
Asparagus 
Lima Beans 
Snap Beans 243,908 
805,424 
818,799 
53,562 
1,122,719 
584,786 
259,054 


876,000 

57,000 

1,126,000 

615,000 

Tomato Catsup 279,000 
Tomato Paste 

160,000 160,000 


* This column was announced at 1 o’clock Feb. 
21 after representatives of some 135 companies 
had made firm offers to the QM. 
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Extra Standard and Fancy grades are 
preferred but we will accept Standard 
grades to the extent necessary to fill our 
requirements. 


Larger can sizes (10’s, 2’s and 214’s) 
are preferred. However we will accept 
smaller sizes when necessary to meet our 
requirements. 


We would prefer to stock with our 
usual styles and types in order not to 
complicate our worldwide supply system 
unduly. However, again we will deviate 
as found necessary to secure these sup- 
plies. 


To speed up inspection, delivery, and 
payment we will accept the seller’s cer- 
tificate of grade on labeled merchandise 
as meeting either United States or com- 
mercial standards for the product con- 
cerned. No sub-standard items are de- 
sired. Compliance with pure food and 
drug laws is of course required. 


While the quantities mentioned repre- 
sent maximum possible substitutions, (if 
we are to maintain an acceptable and 
palatable diet for your soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen) we will seriously consider 
offerings of items not mentioned if re- 
quired to meet shortfalls on the items I 
have just furnished to you. 


I would like to make it clear that the 
deviations being authorized in grades, 
can sizes, types and styles and so forth 
are only for the purpose of meeting our 
immediate needs and will not be permit- 
ted for 1951 pack procurement. 


The Korean situation has imposed 
upon us special demands for certain 
items over and above what normally 
would be required for troops serving in 
America or Europe. The conditions 
which affect drinking water in Korea are 
extremely bad and therefore the require- 
ments for canned fruit juices and liquids 
of all kinds which in any way act as a 
substitute for water are very heavy. 
Those who are accurately informed on 
conditions in Korea consider these sub- 
stitutes necessary for maintaining the 
health of the troops. We intend, as the 
result of this special condition, to pro- 
cure additional canned fruit juices, can- 
ned tomato juice if it can be obtained, 
and other liquids of this nature. It is 
probably that we will not be able to ob- 
tain the full quantities of certain of 
these items from the 1950 pack; how- 
ever, we believe you will agree that our 
sick and wounded soldiers in Korea 
should have a fair share of the available 
supply of these morale and health build- 
ing juices. 


SUBSTITUTIONS 


We realize that we are coming before 
you pretty late in the season to obtain a 
perfect solution to these deficiencies. 
Realizing this, we have decided to modify 
our requirements as much as possible in 
the matter of can sizes and grades. Of 
course, we prefer the No. 10 can for 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 5) 


Some idea of the excellent manner in 
which N.C.A. is organized to meet this 
emergency is indicated in that there was 
only one cancelation by the extremely 
busy government men. Watching this 
very capable staff in action and observ- 
ing the conscientious effort and loyalty 
to N.C.A. principals within the various 
committees, one cannot help but get the 
impression that canners’ interests will be 
exceedingly well taken care of. 

This confidence, this impression of 
organization is, we believe, a very worth- 
while accomplishment of the convention, 
and is in sharp contrast to the suspicion 
and complete lack of confidence that 
existed when controls were last begun. 

In adding things up the writer has 
gained the very definite impression that 
canners are going to pack as much as 
labor, cans, machinery and materials 
restrictions will permit, maybe they will 
pack even more. Thinking men are say- 
ing that the packs not only can be over- 
done but that it seems very likely that 
they will be overdone. They are saying 
also that quality may suffer. This column 
is willing to make the safe assertion that 
if canners will pack quality the size of 
the pack will not be overdone. That’s 
not saying very much, of course; what 
we are trying to say is that reduced 
quality seems to be the greater danger 
at this writing. Government speakers, 
especially the Quartermaster General’s 
remarks, warn canners that reduction in 
quality made necessary in many in- 
stances to obtain requirements for 1950 
packs, wil not be tolerated in the 1951 
packs. S. R. Smith, Chief of the Food 
and Vegetable Branch, PMA, told can- 
ners that the acreages announced last 
week were to be regarded as minimum, 
and asked canners who could get more 
to please do so. It’s not impossible, of 
course, that the International situation 
could take a very sudden and definite 
turn for the good. It’s not impossible 
that a government representing the 
majority of the Russian people could 
take over. The same could happen in 
China. But at this writing those things 
surely do not seem probable. The can- 
ning industry is a gamble any time. 
Right now it seems that a pack up to the 
limits of labor, acreage, cans and other 
materials, and without sacrifice of qual- 
ity, would seem to be a pretty good gam- 
ble, and incidentally, a patriotic thing 
to do. 

SET ASIDES—Up till now there has 
been no official action on set asides, but 
it was hardly possible not to get the im- 
pression that they would be coming 
along in short order. What seems to be 
holding them up at the time is the 
Walsh-Healey provision that stipulates 
that overtime over eight hours must be 
paid on government contracts. N.C.A. 
is, of course, taking the position, that the 
industry could not possibly live with set 
asides without lifting the Walsh-Healey 
provision, as was done during the last 
war. That order, it is understood, must 
come from the Secretary of Labor. 
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EUGENE A. HILDRETH, President 
(Owens-lilinois Glass Co.) 
Toledo, Ohio 


HAL W. JOHNSTON, Vice-President 
(Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp.) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SAM G. GORSLINE, Secretary 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
CANNING MACHINERY & 
SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association was 
held in the West Ballroom of the Stevens 
Hotel on Sunday morning, February 18, 
beginning at 10 o’clock. 


President E. A. Hildreth, who pre- 
sided, explained that hard working ener- 
getic Secretary S. G. Gorsline had appar- 
ently cracked under the strain of the big 
task in management of exhibits as well 
as his secretarial duties and had col- 
lapsed on Thursday afternoon on an ele- 
vator in the building. Diagnosed as a 
coronary ailment he was so treated and 
was promised to be about his duties on 
Monday morning. You will find else- 
where in this issue that a later diagnosis 
revealed that .he had appendicitis and 
Was operated on for that ailment in St. 
Luke Hospital on Monday afternoon. 
Later reports on Tuesday afternoon had 
hii: showing nice progress. 


\Ir. Gorsline had, however, put in his 
a} pearance for Sunday morning’s meet- 
in’ but it was plain to see that he was in 
a weakened condition and suffering pain, 
an! he was not permitted to make his 
annual report. 


'. C. Whetzel, immediate past presi- 
de: | and ex-officio member of the Board 
of Directors, served as Secretary Pro 
Ten and read the report for Mr. Gors- 
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line, which was accepted as read. 


Mr. Hildreth then explained that a 
Committee had been appointed to inves- 
tigate ways and means for the adoption 
of a retirement plan for the Secretary, 
which will become effective some time be- 
tween the ages of 65 and 70, the exact 
time to be determined by the Board of 
Directors. 


W. D. Chisholm, Chisholm-Ryder Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, New York, Chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee, made 
his report naming Mr. Hildreth, Mana- 
ger of the Marketing Development De- 
partment, Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Toledo, to succeed himself as President; 
Hal W. Johnston, Vice-President, Stech- 
er-Traung Lithograph Corporation to 
continue as Vice-President. Frank S. 
Langsenkamp, F. H. Langsenkamp Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, and C. K. Wilson, 
Vice-President and Manager of the 
Sprague-Sells Division, Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corporation, Hoopeston, IIli- 
nois, were elected new Directors to suc- 
ceed Frank Fay, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corporation, San Jose, Califor- 
nia; and Frank Ward, Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester, whose terms 
had expired. 


Hold over Directors include E. N. 
Funkhouser, Dewey & Almy Chemical 
Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
J. W. Mathys, Northrup, King & Com- 
pany, Minneapolis; R. L. Perin, Conti- 
nental Can Company, Inc., New York; 
Joe R. Urschel, Urschel Laboratories, 
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Inc., Valparaiso, Indiana; and J. C. 
Whetzel, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh. 


In the discussion that followed it was 
pretty well agreed that some sort of ma- 
terials control and allocation plan would 
soon be put into effect in our War Mobil- 
ization effort. In order to be prepared 
for such an emergency a meeting of the 
machinery members of the Association 
was called for 1:30 o’clock in the after- 
noon in the same room. 


MACHINERY MEN MEET 


Representatives of the Canning Ma- 
chinery firms were in attendance for the 
Monday afternoon meeting which was 
presided over by William DeBack, Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corporation, San 
Jose, California, who has sponsored the 
move. Mr. DeBack was named Chair- 
man of the meeting. 


After considerable discussion, Mr. De- 
Back was authorized ot appoint a com- 
mittee representative of the manufactur- 
ers of equipment for seasonal, perishable 
food products, to further develop proce- 
dure to be followed. 


The Chairman was prevailed upon to 
serve on this committee and with assis- 
tance selected the following to serve with 
him: Frank S. Langsenkamp, Jr., F. H. 
Langsenkamp Company, Indianapolis; 
Clair Mauer, Chisholm-Ryder Company, 
Niagara Falls, New York; and John 
Ware, Specialty Equipment Company. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


IMPOUNDING SCARE — There can 
be no question but that the one most im- 
portant market factor during the wee! 
was the Monday afternoon report that 
unless canners and distributors kicked 
in with the additional requirements 
needed by the Quartermaster out of 1950 
packs, canners’ and distributors’ stocks 
would be impounded. The report swept 
over Chicago like wild fire and long dis- 
tance wires were humming in a last min- 
ute attempt to get warehouses empty and 
shipments on the way before the order 
came out. The emergency meeting, to 
which all canners and distributors were 
invited, called for Tuesday morning, was 
packed and jammed with anxious Con- 
ventionites. The Chicago Quartermas- 
ter’s (Brigadier General Everett Busch) 
plea for immediate offerings, though in 
many respects a “General’s Request”, 
alleviated the situation somewhat, but 
there was still quite a bit of excitement, 
especially in tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts, the procurement of which seems 
almost impossible at this point, even 
with an impounding order. 

In conversation with several ranking 
officials of the QM Depot, the writer was 
advised that the Army very definitely 
has no authority to issue an impounding 
order. Nevertheless it was admitted that 
agriculture does have that authority. The 
General’s reference to General Patton’s 
philosophy that the job must be done, 
“regardless of available facilities”, sure- 
ly leaves one with a very definite impres- 
sion that one way or the other these sup- 
plies will be obtained. 

Turn back to the General’s talk and 
compare the stocks needed before the 
plea was made and the stocks needed a 
full day later when the Convention was 
about to close, and the observer will see 
that a substantial portion of lima beans, 
snap beans, carrots and sweet potatoes 
were obtained, but that very little corn, 
peas, spinach, tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts were procured. The February 1 
stock reports taken from NCA releases 
compared with army requirements needed 
at the time when most canners had left 
Chicago, show that tomatoes seem to be 
about the only commodity that might be 
impossible to obtain. It goes without say- 
ing that on many of the other commodi- 
ties, in fact most of them, distributors 
would have to release some stocks to the 
Government. 


There are a good many angles to this 
situation that are causing confusion. 
Price seems to be one of the more impor- 
tant. Naturally the QM cannot say, nor 
do they want to give the impression that 
the sky is the limit. And it isn’t. They 
are willing to pay the market price, and 
that does not mean ceiling price. If in 
this instance a canner is caught with a 
low ceiling he doesn’t have to sell to 
the Army at that ceiling. Another point 
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that should be emphasized is that where 
necessary the Government will move the 
supplies, and we have been assured by 
the Quartermaster, and a number of can- 
ners have confirmed, that payment is 
coming through just as fast as in a com- 
mercial transaction. 

With these obstacles removed and in 
view of the fact that distributors have 
been asked by both agriculture and 
Army to release a portion of their stocks 
to canners, it is surely hoped that this 
unhappy situation will be cleared up 
within the next week or two. If every- 
one will do his part and offer just a few 
thousand cases, this can be accomplished, 
and at the same time possible unfavor- 
able publicity for the canning industry 
may be avoided. ; 

It should be noted that the NCA re- 
ports show that January shipments of 
the major vegetables were at or near 
record levels, not only for the month, but 
for all time. Shipments of sweet corn 
in January amounted to 3,605,297 cases; 
for peas 3,443,448 cases; for tomatoes 
2,945,258 cases; for tomato juice 2,643,- 
979 cases. 

Figures showing canners’ February 1 
stocks and Army requirements still 
needed from 1950 packs as of February 
21 follows: 


FEBRUARY 1 STOCKS Army Re- 
(Actual Cases) quirements 

Cases 24/2 

1950 1951 2/21/51 

Beans, Lima .......... 2,625,455 2,543,564 56,870 


1,402,369 10,696,723 805,424 
9,873,981 9,181,070 318,799 
8,132,253 2,205,543 1,122,719 
2,830,782 8,523,954 584,786 
Apricots ........ + 1,451,000 841,000 150,660 
Cherries, RSP.......... 887,251 1,008,043 37,733 
Cherries, Sweet....... 693,000 297,000 24,577 
10,460,000 3,931,000 392,933 
2,703,000 2,519,000 273,866 
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Market Quiet Generally Because Of Chicago 
Conventions—lInterest Developing In Lima 
Beans—No Change in Corn—Cold Weather 
Seemingly Destroyed Large Portion Of Early 
Spring Spinach Acreage In Ozarks—Sardine 
Advertising Bill Passed By Maine Legislature. 


Tomato Juice 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, N. Y., Feb, 22, 1951 


THE SITUATION—With about 75% 
of the New York trade attending the 
annual food industry convention meet- 
ings at Chicago, very few actual “sales 
were made. The talk that canners’ and 
distributors’ stocks may be impounded 
for a time until QMC gets requirements 
caused a flurry of shipments but this 
did not affect the price position. Firm- 
ness prevailed in all groups and orders 
continued to be in the market for many 
of the short items. There is still much 
uncertainty as regards the recent price 
freeze order and apparently buying on 
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a large scale, where there is a supply 
available, may not occur until both the 
buyer and the seller have received a clear 
outline as to just what prices can do. 
Estimates indicate that the majority of 
wholesalers, chains, super markets and 
large independents are carrying fair in- 
ventories and are in position to stay out 
of the market for awhile. 

THE OUTLOOK — Each week seems 
to bring a tighter supply position to such 
items as peas, corn, tomatoes, tomato 
products, carrots and most of the fruit 
group. In a few weeks, the trade feels 
that there will be practically no supply 
left and that buyers will simply have to 
wait for new packs. Meanwhile, the 
trade anticipates quite a fair S.A.P. 
business, due presumably to the short- 
ages of these items now. Many of the 
308s and No. 2 packs are now out of 
the market. While it is rather early to 
indicate what prices covering certain 
new packs may be, uneasiness is seen 
as a result of the failure of many can- 
ners to sign grower contracts. The lat- 
ter facing a potential heavy fresh mar- 
ket call, as well as a broadening freezer 
demand, may seek higher prices from 
canners. Meanwhile, with production 
costs rising and the processed articles on 
the price freeze list, the outlook appears 
to be none too bright. 


LIMA BEANS—tThere has developed 
more interest in this item as a result 
of the vegetable market supply short- 
ages. Offerings, f.o.b. Maryland can- 
neries, all 303s, included thorogreen and 
evergreen types of tiny beans at $2.25, 
small at $2.00, mediums at $1.75 and un- 
graded, all green at $1.50. The QM ob- 
tained nearly all the requirements needed 
on this item at the Chicago Convention. 


CORN—No change in the market posi- 
tion occurred. New York State canners 
are reported to be well sold. Offerings 
of fancy whole kernel golden, f.o.b. 
Maryland canneries were again noted at 
$1.65 for 2s and $1.55 for 303s, with 
extra standard 303s, at $1.40. Fancy 
crushed golden 303s were priced at $1.55. 
Very few offerings were reported out 
of the mid-west. These included fancy 
whole kernel, cream style golden and 
country gentlemen in 303s at $1.50 to 
$1.60 and 1s of the same packs at $1.15 
to $1.25, f.o.b. cannery. 


STRING BEANS —The supply posi- 
tion is growing tighter. New York State 
canners offered some 308s whole green 
beans 3 sieves at $2.25, 3 sieves cut at 
$1.60 and 4 sieves at $1.50. Offerings 
f.o.b. Ozark factories were reported at 
$1.20 for standard cut green beans 308s 
and $1.30 for extra standard with extra 
standard cut wax beans at $1.35 and 2s 
at $1.45. 


SPINACH — Ozark reports indicated 
that the cold weather of a few weeks ago 
destroyed a large portion of the early 
spring acreage with the result that can- 
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ners were not expected to pack before 
March gets underway. There were some 
offerings out of Maryland canneries of 
15 at $2.00 and from California around 
31.80, f.o.b. 


TOMATOES — While there are some 
quotations in the market mentioning 
$2.00 and slightly higher for standard 
2s, Maryland cannery, the trade doubted 
if any quantity worth while was avail- 
able. Demand was good, but business 
has been cut to a virtual standstill as a 
result of the absence of offerings. Mid- 
west and California canners apparently 
have nothing to offer, and the business 
developing is understood to be largely 
on a resale basis. There was a report 
that an Indiana packer sold a small block 
of catsup, bottled, at $2.00 per dozen for 
fancy 14 oz. Paste, puree and chile sauce 
are practically unobtainable. 


CITRUS JUICES — Prices averaged 
2% cents to 20 cents a dozen higher, due 
to advanced raw material costs. Sweet- 
ened orange juice 46 oz. was offered at 
$2.9214, blended at $2.824% and grape- 
fruit juice at $2.65, all f.o.b. cannery. 


PEAS—The next report on canners’ 
stocks may be interesting, with expecta- 

' tions that the total may point to a well 
sold position. Meanwhile, there was a 
broad buying interest in many markets, 
with 2s and 303s well cleaned up. Scat- 


tered offerings were reported out of New 
York State on the basis of $2.40 for 
fancy 2 sieves, 303s and $2.60 for 2s. 
Reports from the Midwest stated that 
few independent canners have any sup- 
ply left, especially of sizes and grades 
that the trade wants. 


SARDINES—The important item in 
this market is that the proposed adver- 
tising bill, whereby each canner would 
be taxed 25 cents per case to cover ex- 
penses for a promotional advertising 
campaign has been passed by the Maine 
Legislature and is now a law. The trade 
figures that if the pack is as large as 
last year, there will be close to $1,000,- 
000 for this campaign. Meanwhile, it 
was also believed that general packing 
costs will average this coming season 
anywhere from $1.00 to $2.00 per case, 
and therefore, unless a ceiling price of 
not less than $7.50 per case is estab- 
lished, production may be _ curtailed. 
Meanwhile, for stock remaining in first 
hands, canners are asking from $6.00 to 
$6.50 a case, f.o.b. shipping point. 


SHRIMP—The market was firm and 
the demand active. There has been a 
considerable increase in production and 
the total pack now is running close to 
that of a year ago. Many of the smaller 
packers, meanwhile, are withdrawn. 
Offerings of 5 oz. are reported at $3.10 to 
$3.20 for small, $3.90 for medium, $4.25 
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for large and $4.60 for jumbo, f.o.b. 
cannery. 


TUNA FISH—A shipment of Bonito 
was received from Peru during the past 
week and passing Customs was offered 
on spot on the basis of $10.75 per case 
for 7 oz. fancy solid pack, in cottonseed 
oil, while 16 0z., solid pack in brine was 
quoted at $17.50 a case, New York. 
There were also offerings of Japanese 
white meat solid pack 66% oz, packed 
in cottonseed oil at $3.25 to $3.35 a tin, 
as to seller and 60 oz. white meat flakes, 
at $2.60 to $2.75 per tin. 

The market for domestic tuna was 
meeting with a broader demand but no 
change in the selling schedule was re- 
ported. Fancy solid pack white meat 
halves were offered at $15.50 to $16.00 
per case, f.o.b. cannery, while advertised 
brands were higher. Grated was priced 
in some quaters at $11.00 to $11.50 per 
case for halves. 


SALMON—The trade waited develop- 
ments at Chicago. It was felt that some 
business would be done in chums, the 
only pack of any size available in the 
salmon market. Most sellers were ask- 
ing $20.00 for talls and about $11.50 for 
halves. Pinks and reds are about out 
of the market for occasional offerings 
at strong prices does not establish a 
trade basis. There was also belief that 
a number of packers attending the Chi- 


little attention. 


Increases production volume: No 
raw product lost; enzymic action 
prevented because broken tomatoes 
are instantly immersed in liquid con- 
stantly kept at high temperature. 


INDIANA JUICE EXTRACTOR 


Obtains sweet palatable product. 
Gentle pressing action extracts all 
the flavor juice. The choice of juice 
packers because it decreases production ex- 
pense, yet produces finest quality product! 
Model “A” capacity up to 100 gal. per minute. 
Model “B” capacity up to 25 gal. per minute. 


LANGSENKAMP JUICE STRAINER 


Increases quality of your juice by removing all foreign 
matter as well as broken seed. LEasily installed; Requires 


For Finest Tomato Juice at Lower Cost 


LANGSENKAMP HOT- 


BREAK TANK 


Juice of better color . . . choicest flavor; juice 
of good body, least separation . . . produced 


in larger volume at a cost that means profit for 
the canner ! 


Yours with the complete Langsenkamp juice 
production lines. 


Break tank, eliminating separation to a great ex- 
tent, Indiana Juice Extractor and Juice Strainer. 
Take advantage of the many savings afforded 
through use of Langsenkamp Equipment! 


Get the Full Story 


227-235 E. South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


Install Langsenkamp Hot- 
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cago Convention would book S.A.P. busi- 
ness with their regular customer lines 
on Alaska and medium reds, as well as 
pinks. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Unsold 
quantities of most packs in canners’ 
hands hardly reaches a total sufficient 
to bring about a market basis. What 
the trade is watching is the shaping of 
the new pack season. It is realized that 
fiuit growers will likely get a parity 
basis for their production this coming 
season. This with the advance in cans, 
labor, cartons and many other inciden- 
tals, will bring a higher schedule for the 
vaw fruit to canners, it was pointed out. 
As a result an upward adjustment in 
the price of the processed fruits will 
likely occur, compared with the 1950-51 
season, West Coast advices point out. 
Cf course, all of this must be based on 
the prospects of a normal fruit yield. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Quiet — Pineapple Juice In Good 

Supply—Green Beans Seem Cleaned Up— 

Weather Favoring Spinach Pack — Tuna 
Packs Hit All Time High. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Feb, 21, 1951 


MARKET QUIET—The canned foods 
market is very quiet at this writing, 
with many canners and brokers in at- 
tendance at the Chicago conventions, and 
with distributors showing a disposition 
to let their stocks ride for awhile, rather 
than attempt to build them up further. 
Prices are quite an uncertain element 
and are being bandied around more free- 
ly than would be the case if spot stocks 
were at all plentiful. A large business 
of future packs could doubtless be booked 
if canners desired, but costs for the com- 
ing season are still very uncertain. 

The activity of the California canned 
fruit and vegetable market this season 
is strikingly illustrated by the report of 
the Canners League of California on 
stocks held by canners as of February 
Ist, compared with those of a _ year 
earlier. Stocks of apricots, sold and un- 
sold, were 840,786 cases, against 1,424,- 
454 cases a year earlier; sweet cherries, 
130,669, against 257,563; pears, 659,356, 
egainst 813,333; cling peaches, 3,299,047, 
against 9,126,720; freestone peaches 
424,446, against 800,375; fruit cocktail, 
2,683,686, against 4,711,833; fruits for 
salad, 340,399 against 624,447; mixed 
fruits, 21,128, against 413,604. All these 
figures are on a converted 24/2% basis. 
Stocks of tomatoes and tomato juice, 
actual cases, were: tomatoes 871,680 
cases, against 2,807,489, and tomato 
juice, 2,560,602, against 4,254,368. Of the 
tomatoes on hand February Ist 637,488 
cases were round tomatoes and 234,192 
were Italian type tomatoes. Stocks would 
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have been much lighter had canners been 
able to make shipments as requested. 

Very little business has been passing 
of late in California canned fruits, but 
offerings are being snapped up as made. 
Some canners who have been distribut- 
ing their packs on an allotment basis to 
distribute them over the entire year and 
to keep their regular trade supplied, 
have come out with final allotments for 
the season. Uncertainty seems to pre- 
vail, however, over the disposition of re- 
maining warehouse stocks, with the Gov- 
ernment seeking larger and larger quan- 
tities. Some of the Quartermaster re- 
quests are for quantities that simply 
cannot be supplied, even if all stocks of 
both canners and wholesalers were com- 
mandeered. 


PINEAPPLE JUICE—The movement 
of canned pineapple juice has been very 
encouraging of late and this is one item 
that is in good supply. Increased atten- 
tion has come to this item with prices ad- 
vancing on both grapefruit and orange 
juice, and with little tomato juice to be 
found in first hands. Pineapple juice is 
quoted on the basis of $3.25 for 46 oz., 
f.o.b. Honolulu. 


GREEN BEANS—Green beans of 
California pack are still to be had but 
lists are broken and shopping around is 
usually necessary to get desired assort- 
ments. A complete cleanup seems in 
sight long before the new packing sea- 
son, in contrast to last year when there 
was a carry-over, especially of the higher 
grades. Some small lots of blended green 
beans in No. 2s have changed hands of 
late at $2.90. 


SPINACH—Weather conditions of late 
have favored growing spinach, tempera- 
tures having been mild with a series of 
light showers. Prices of spot spinach of 
last year’s pack remain unchanged and 
canners are holding off the naming of 
prices on the forthcoming Spring pack. 


OLIVES — Canned ripe olives and 
other items in the canned olive list con- 
tinue in good demand at prices substan- 
tially above those of last July. The in- 
dustry is optimistic over the future of 
this fruit, especially since an amended 
Marketing Order ironing out some for- 
mer difficulties went into effect. This 
order extended the term of the market- 
ing program through the 1954-55 crop 
season, along with amendments provid- 
ing the following: 1—Board control over 
the utilization of sub-standard sized 
fruit to guard against its being,canned 
in out-of-State plants. 2— Granting 
Board authority to recommend minimum 
sizes on varieties not named specifically 
in the Marketing Act. 3—Granting 
Board authority to establish allowable 
tolerances in occurrence of olives smaller 
than minimum canning size ijn any given 
lot of minimum canning size olives. 4— 
Permitting Board to establish procedures 
for controlling disposition of lots of can- 
ned olives found to contain fruit smaller 
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than allowable minimums. 5—Permit. 
ting Board to establish separate budgets 
on ripe olives and California green 
olives, so that different assessments may 
be made for the advertising program, 
During the first six months of 195) 


about $96,000 will be expended on adver. §, 


tising, with about $11,000 of this to be 
devoted to chopped olives, now becoming 
quite an important item. 


TUNA—Commercial landings of tuna 
in California for canning and processing 
reached an all-time high in _ 1950, 
amounting to 378,109,000 pounds. The 
previous high was in 1949 when 290,625, 
000 pounds were landed. Canned tuna 
has been moving freely of late, at prices 
up somewhat from those that prevailed 
the first of the year. Fancy light meat 
halves are quite firm at $13.75 and fancy 
albacore at $15.50, with some _ brands 
selling for more. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Production Down For Week—Freez- 
ing Temperatures Has Kept Oyster 
Production Light. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Feb. 22, 1951 


CEILING PRICE SCARE — Every- 
body has been waiting for prices to reach 
the ceiling and be frozen, but evidently 
the ceiling is moving too fast toward the 
sky which prevents the freezing to take 
place. 

This price freezing is like trying to 
keep a big wind bag under the water— 
you push one end down and the other one 
comes up, then you push the bag in the 
middle both ends come up. Yes, it is 
a great big problem inasmuch as wages, 
food commodities, material, ete., will 
have to be brought together under one 
big control system before it will work 
successfully. 

Of course the delay in getting the 
price freeze working is bound to have 
a disturbing effect on business because 
neither buyer nor seller knows definitely 
where he stands on this ceiling price 
order. The thing is plenty complicated, 
but it is hoped that it will shortly clear 
up sufficiently for trading to be done in 
a more understanding manner. 


SHRIMP — Production of shrimp in 
this section last week took a dro) of 


2,191 barrels over the previous week, as 
2,927 barrels were produced last week 
and 5,118 barrels the previous week. The 
canneries too received 1,061 less barrels 
shrimp last week than the previous week. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing February 9, 1951 were: Louisiana 
588 barrels, including 217 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 582 barrels, includ- 
ing 527 for canning; and Texas 1,757 
barrels. 
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As reported by all Market News offices C ALENDAR OF EVENTS MARCH 14-16, 1951—Annual Spring 


Fast total holdings of Meeting & Canners School, Tri-State 
shrimp decreased 231,000 pounds an Packers Association, Lord Baltimor 

rmit- f were approximately 198,000 pounds less FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 2, 1951— Hotel, Baltimore, Md. ” 

Igets Fihan 4 weeks ago. Total holdings were Annual Convention, National Frozen 

reen J approximately 3,360,000 pounds more Food Industry, San Francisco, Calif. MARCH 19, 1951— Annual Meeting, 

may fthan one year ago. MARCH 5-6, 1951— Annual Conven- Tennessee-Kentucky Canners Associa- 


tam./ Holdings of frozen shrimp in the tion, Virginia Canners Association, Roa- ion, Maxwell House Hotel, Nashville, 


a United States on January 1, 1951 was noke, Va. Tennessee. 

ver- f95651,528 pounds and on January 1, 

0 be 1960 it was 16,469,483. MARCH 7-8, 1951—39th Annual Con- MARCH 19-20, 1951—Annual Meeting, 

ning} on December 1, 1950 there were 24,.  Vention, Utah Canners Association, Canners League of California, Hotel 
, ’ Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


584,658 pounds of frozen shrimp. 


tuna The 8 plants in Alabama and Missis- MARCH 8-9, 1951—14th Annual Can- APRIL 17-20, 1951—National Packag- 
Sing } jppi reported that 1,876 standard cases ned Salmon Cutting & Salmon Research ing Exposition, American Management 
950, 4 of shrimp were canned during the week Conference, Northwest Branch, National Association, Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
The ending February 10, 1951, which brought Canners Association, Olympic Hotel, New Jersey. 

525. the pack for the season to 183,302 stand- Seattle, Wash. 


tuna § sd cases, whereas the 6 plants in Louisi- APRIL 19, 1951 — Spring Meeting, 
‘ices Bing canned 1,809 standard cases during | MARCH 12-14, 1951—Annual Meet- [Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
tiled Fine week ‘ending February 10, 1951, ing, Northwest Canners Association, Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
neat Fvhich brought the pack to 404,309 stand- |§ Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 
Ancy Bird cases. Total pack for the 14 plants APRIL 22-25, 1951—59th Annual Con- 
ands Fi, this section was 587,611 standard vention. U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
cases. ciation, Miami Beach, Fla. 
standard cases of oysters were canned 
OYSTERS — Louisiana produced 10, during the week ending February 10, MAY 13-17, 1951—14th Annual Con- 
T [24 barrels oysters, including 8,047 bar- 1951, which brought the pack for the vention, Super Market Institute, Stevens 
rls for canning the week ending Febru- = season to 54,878 standard cases. Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
eer. PUY 9, 1951, and Alabama produced 64 Freezing weather has interfered with , ' 
v barrels, which made a total of 10,388 the production of oysters but as the JUNE 3-4, 1951—Spring Meeting, 
barrel, as against 17,005 barrels pro- weather is now warming up, oyster pro- Michigan Canners Association, Park 
dueed the previous week or a drop of — duction should increase. Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 
§617 barrels. ; The oyster pack this season is expected JUNE 25-JULY 13, 1951—Food Tech- 
The 17 canneries in Louisiana, Missis- to be light due to scarcity of oysters and nology Course, Massachusetts Institute 
sippi and Alabama reported that 7,389 an early Lent. of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
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EMERGENCY CALL FOR QM 
REQUIREMENTS 


(Continued from page 14) 


about 70 percent of the requirements 
which we have to meet. Since this is out 
of the question at this time of the year I 
want to emphasize to all present that the 
purchasing agents for the Quartermas- 
ter Corps will be glad to consider a rea- 
sonable variation in sizes and grades 
and I hope you will not hesitate to offer 
these to us provided you cannot furnish 
us with standard sizes and grades. We 
cannot, however, accept the entire quan- 
tities in odd sizes and grades, but we will 
cooperate to the extent possible. 


PRICES 


The matter of prices is one in which 
we are all interested. Speaking person- 
ally and for my representatives from the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot we repre- 
sent the United States Government and 
we are keenly interested in obtaining the 
fairest price we can get. We also repre- 
sent all taxpayers—you and I and all 
others. I ask your complete cooperation 
in this respect. 


DEPOT REPRESENTATIVES 

I have a number of purchasing and 
contracting officers here in the hotel 
assisted by a number of buyers. Our 
headquarters is located in room 22A on 
the 4th floor. If you will go to room 
22A, you will find a depot representative 
who will assist you. We would like very 
much to contact all canners and all dis- 
tributors. However, in view of the lim- 
itations of my staff, it will be impossible 
to do this. I therefore request that each 
of you contact my people in room 22A 
as soon as you possibly can and in any 
event before this convention breaks up. 
This invitation extends to canners as 
well as distributors. 


We believe that the most equitable 
solution to this problem can be had be- 
fore you leave for home. We realize, 
however, that perhaps a few of you will 
find it necessary to get in touch with 
your home offices before you can make 
any offers. If you cannot do this before 
going home, I earnestly request that you 
contact us by telephone or telegraph as 
soon as you have been able to appraise 
your situation. 


CONCLUSION 


In ending this informal discussion, I 
want to thank you for your courteous 
attention and again to ask you for your 
cooperation in assisting the Army in 
making up these minimum, essential defi- 
cits of canned foods out of the 1950 pack. 


We have presented you with the mini- 
mum problem, reduced to its lowest pos- 
sible point. We feel that these require- 
ments must be met if we are to support, 
in an adequate way, our growing defense 
forces. 
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BLUEBERRY GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that U. S. Standards for 
grades of canned and frozen blueberries 
have been revised and will become effec- 
tive March 19th. 


In the revised grade standards for 
both canned and frozen blueberries, two 
types—Native (or wild) and Cultivated 
—are covered. Allowances for certain 
kinds of defects are separated as to these 
types. Adjustments have been made in 
allowances for “Clusters” of cap stems, 
as well as minor changes for other de- 
fects commonly found in blueberries. 


In the revised grade standards for 
canned blueberries, recommendations for 
lower drained weights (berries exclusive 
of liquid) have been made. In the re- 
vised grade standards for frozen blue- 
berries “Grades for Manufacturing” 
have been omitted. 


These standards will supersede those 
which have been in effect since August 
1, 1946 and represent changes which have 
been under study by the industry and 
the Department for the past two years. 


PEA AND BEAN STOCKS 


Stocks of dry beans on January 1, 1951 
totaled nearly 17 million bags. Of this 
total 14,860,000 bags (cleaned basis) 
were in commercial storage, while 2,106,- 
000 bags (uncleaned basis) were still on 
farms. Total dry bean stocks were down 
about 1 million bags from a year ago. 
Commercial-stored beans declined only 
about 3 percent, while beans stored on 
farms indicated a drop of 23 percent 
from January 1, 1950. 


DRIED FIG PRODUCTION 


The 1950 preliminary estimate of 
world dried fig production in the leading 
commercial producing countries is 172,- 
000 short tons, compared with 196,700 
tons in 1949 and 200,300 tons in 1948 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The estimate is about 13 
percent below both the 10-year (1939-48) 
average and the 5-year (1944-48) aver- 
age. Decreases in the production esti- 
mate from the previous report were re- 
ported for Algeria and Italy, while small 
increases were reported for Greece and 
Turkey. The largest estimate on record 
is sustained in Portugal. 


ROGERS BROS. CATALOG 


You will find everything you might 
like to know about the company, together 
with a full description of canning and 
freezing varieties of peas, beans and 
corn seed offered by Rogers Brothers 
Seed Company with principal offices in 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, in the latest catalog 
commemorating the company’s 75th An- 
niversary in the seed business, which is 
available direct from the company for 
the asking. 
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CONTROLLER CATALOG 


“Industrial Control” for Temperature. 
Flow, Pressure, Liquid Level and Humid. 
ity, Catalog 8304, has just been pub. 
lished by the Minneapolis-Honeywel| 
Regulator Co., Industrial Division. This 
60-page catalog presents over 100 differ. 


ent models of non-indicating electric, | 
controllers 


electronic, and pneumatic 
that have innumerable uses in industria] 
applications. Copies may be obtained 
from the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co., Industrial Division, Wayne and 
Windrim Aves., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


DECEASED 


WM. N. ROLPH 


William N. Rolph, for many years al 
partner and vice-president in the food | 
brokerage firm of Griffith-Durney Co, > 
San Francisco, California, died in St. | 
Luke’s Hospital in that city January | 
21st at the age of 80 years, following a | 
He is survived by a son, 
Homer Rolph, a broker of Honolulu; two | 
brothers, former Representative Thomas | 
Rolph and Ronald Rolph, and two sisters, | 
Mrs. Joseph A. Moore and Miss Eliza- | 


long illness. 


beth Rolph. His wife, Helen, passed 


away last November. A brother, the late | 


James J. (Sunny Jim) Rolph, was a for- | 
mer Mayor of San Francisco and Gov- | 


ernor of California. 


EMIL BRISACHER 


Emil Brishacher, a nationally recog- 
nized advertising executive, whose ac- 
counts included many in the food prod- 
ucts field, died in a San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia hospital January 26th of heart 


disease. He was the head of the firm of | 


Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff, establishing 
the business in 1919. 
old at the time of his passing. One of 
the outstanding firms in the canning in- 
dustry whose lines he promoted is the 
Richmond-Chase Co. of San Jose, and he 
frequently addressed meetings of can- 
ners, bottlers and wholesale grocers. He 
is survived by his wife Isabelle; a son, 
Robert, who is secretary-treasurer of the 
firm; a daughter, Elaine, and his mother 
Ottilia Brisacher. 


ROBERT CROOKS STANLEY 


Robert Crooks Stanley, Chairman of 
the Board of International Nickel Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., died on Monday 
morning, February 12 at his home at the 
Country Club Grounds, Dongan Hills, 
Staten Island, New York at the age 
of 74. 

Beginning in 1901 when he _ became 
associated with one of its predecessol 
companies, Mr. Stanley provided the 
leadership through which International 
Nickel emerged as one of the leading and 
most successful mining and metalurgical 
enterprises. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Spot prices per dozen F.0.B. BEETS PUMPKIN PEACHES 
cannery unless otherwise 1.35 Midwest, Fancy, No. 2 1.25 Fey., No. 2% 3.00-3.10 
No. 10 4.7 No. 2% 1.50 Choice, No. 246 -.eseceseseseee 2.80-2.90 
specified.) 5 
N. Y., Fey., Cut, No. 2.c..1.05-1.10 No. 10 5.00-5.25 Std., No. 2% 2.65-2.70 
No. 10 
Whole, Fey., 12/0 Miwest, Fey., No. 303 
j hole, Fey., cy., No. 303... . 
VEGETABLES Wis., Sliced, Fey., No. No. 2 ‘95-100 
2 1.20 No. 2% 1.20-1.25 No. 10 12.40-13. 
ASPARAGUS No. 2% 1.50 No. 10 4.10-4.25 Crushed, No. 2 2,402.5 
Calif., Fey. Nat., No, 2 No. 2, Diced 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.00-4.10 oO. ’ 1.05 No. 
Green, No. 2 No. 2, Cut Cholee, Nor 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.45-4.55 1.15 Tri-States No. 2% 200 
5 Fey., NO. 2 Withdrawn No. 10 11.80-12.60 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN Withdrawn Std., Half Slices, No. 2........2.40-2.55 
MARYLAND Fey. 8/0 Ozarks Nominal No. 2% 2.75-2.95 
0. 2% 1.75-1.85 
No 60-1.65 6.50 T 
No. 10 1.75 _— No. 2 1.50 
Ex. Std., Shy NO. 1.30 CARROTS JUICES 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 Midwest, F No. 1 -™ ” APPLE 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308 ccccssccssse 1.25 ” 1.00 46 oz., Tin 2.50 
No, 2 1.35-1.40 No. 10 4.75-5.00 All Areas Nominal eg 
No. 2% 1.90 Northwest, No, 2, diced... 1.15 2.00-2.15 CITRUS, BLENDED 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 No. 2, Sliced 1.45 No. 2% 1.20-1.22% 
Std., Cut, NO. 808 10-1. ZY 
No. 10 255.75 East Nominal Calif., No. 2 1.421%, 
. 10 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 303....1.5541.60 
ew York No. 2 1.65-1.70 TOMATO PUREE GRAPEFRUIT 
Fey., 1, 2, 3 sv., Cut, No. 2........ 1.85 1.40-1.45 Nominal Fla., No. 2 1.15-1.20 
Fey., 5 sv., Cut, No. 2h... 1.65 No, 2 1.50-1.55 46 oz. 2.55 
Ex, Std., 4 sv., Cut, No. 1.30-1.35 No. 10 5.15 
5 sv., Cut, No. 2 1.55 0 Fey., 8 02. 
Std., 5 sv., Cut, No. 1.40 1,551.65 FRUITS 
av. 1.35 974%-1.02% Fla., No. 2 1.25 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 APPLES 46 02. 2.8714-3.00 
Mipwest No. 2 1.55-1.60 No. 10 5.85-6.00 
Wh.., Fe 1 No: 10 8.50-8.75 alit., oO. Je 9.85 
N. Fey., No. 10 Sl. ...850-0.50 *INEAPPLE 
Co. Gent., C.S. Fey., No. 308......1.65 No. 10 9.50 46 3.25 
ry ted 1.70 1.80 W.K. Fey., 8 02... 1.00-1.05 8.75 TOMATO 
wae oO. 803 1 55-1.60 
x. Std., No. 2 1.65-1.70 Cali 2.60-2.70 
Ex. Std., Cut, alif., Fey., No. 308 1.50 
Noxriiwest (Blue Lakes) No. 308 1.55 No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 2 1.65 No. 10 6.85-7.00 1.20 
Fey, NO: 2.15 No. 10 9.00 Md., Va., Pa., Fey., 8 oz 80 46 oz. 2.60 
10.65-10.85 Ex. Std., No. 303 25-1. No. 10 
‘8: . Std., No. 1.40 No. 303 1.25-1.30 0. aes 
4 sv., No. 2 1.85 No. 2 1.50 No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 9.40 No. 10 6.75-6.85 
Choice, 4 sv., NO. 2 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 9.0 FISH 
No. 2 MIpWEst ALASKAS APRICOTS OYSTERS 
No. 10 All Grades and Sizez............Nominal Halves, Fey., No. 3.25 3.75-3.85 
| 1.45 MipweEst SWEETS Choice, No, ..3.00-3.10 SALMON—Per CasE 
All Grades and Nominal Std., NO. 24 2.50-2.60 Alaska, Red, No. $2.00 
Fey., 2 sv.g NO. 2.55-2.60 CHERRIES 
No. 10 12.60 All grades and Sizes............ Nominal R.S.P.. Wat No. 2 2.0 
Her. ‘S.P., Water, No. -05-2.10 
ey.. 3 sv., No. 2 2.45-2.50 MARYLAND SWEETS 10.50-11.00 Pink, Tall, No. 25.00 
OzanKe All grades and Sizes............ Nominal Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%4..3.75-3.90 14’s 16.00 
New Swnere Choice 3.55-3.60 20.00 
Cat, Nes 1.20 All Grad Standard 3.00-3.20 12.00 
NorrHwest Sweets N. Y¥., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2....2.99 SARDINES—Per Case 
Fey., 4 sv., NO. 808 1.45+1.50 White, No. 2 2.60 Maine, %4 Oil 6.50 
| Texas Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Fey.. Cut, 1, 2, 8 sv., KTAIL T 
No. 10 2, NO. Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300 ............ 1.17% No iT. 
Be Std. Wh. be With Snaps, No. 300............ 1.22% 2.10-2.17%4 SHRIMP 
Bx. 4 sv. No. No. 2 1.4744 2% 3.60 3.15-3.25 
Blue Lake, Fey., Cut, No. — 
| 7.50 POTATOES, Sweet PEARS 
BEANS, LIMA Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sq 1.95 N.W. Fey., Bart., 8 1.65 
No. 2% 2.20 No. 1 2.39  TUNA—Per Cass 
1.10 No. 3, 1.90 No. 303 2.85 Fey., White Meat, 14’s......15.50-17.00 
No. 2 No. 10 7.75 4.50-4.65 Chunks & 11.50-12.00 
peed 1.75 No. 10 16.50 Grated 10.50 
No. 10 6.50 N. Y., Bart. Ch., No. 2........2.75-2.85 Fey., Light meat 14’s........ 18.26-12. 
Texas, Fey., Sy., No. 2% No. 2% 3.95-4.05 Std. 
75 No. 10 7,76 Kieffer, Std., No, 2, 20° Chunks & 
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under company 


Payroll Savings Plan...” 


CHARLES E. WILSON 


“General Electric employees are buying more than $26,500,000 worth 
of U.S. Savings Bonds a year under company payroll savings plans. Since 
the inception of our savings plans in 1917, General Electric employees 
have saved $445,000,000 of which $280,000,000 consisted of the purchase 
of United States Savings Bonds since May, 1941. The record speaks for 


itself.” 


The record of General Electric Company, and the records 
of more than 21,000 other large companies, prove that 
employees want to save the easy, automatic way—the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. 


As of November 1, 1950, more than 8,000,000 employees 
were buying U. S. Savings Bonds every month. While the 
figure was impressive, it was not as large as it should have 
been—a fact recognized by many companies. 


In November and December, top executives of literally 
thousands of large companies (employing one hundred or 
more) decided to check their Payroll Savings Plan and 
endeavor to increase participation to 60% or more. 


Here are a few December reports: in one of the larger 
units of a leading steel corporation, participation went 
from 20% to 80.6 per cent . . . a well-known independent 
steel company (13,710 employees) reported 82% partici- 
pation . . . another large steel company (100,000 em- 
ployees), 75% participation . . . one plant of a large rubber 


corporation climbed to 94% (company average, all plants, 
70%—and still going up). Tabulation of all companies ex- 
ceeding 60% participation in December would literally 
fill this page. 

Higher participation in the Payroll Savings Plan is good 
for the men and women for whom it builds security. It is 
good for the company because a saving employee is a better 
workman, a better citizen. It is good for the country because 
the month after month purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds by 
millions of Americans is a most effective check on inflation- 
ary tendencies. 

Phone, write or wire, now, to Savings Bond Division, 
U. S. Treasury Department, Suite 700, Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. Your State Director has a simple, 
four-point promotion plan, concluding with a person to 
person canvass that puts a Payroll Savings Application 
Blank in the hands of every employee. That’s all you have 
to do—and you'll be surprised at the response from em- 
ployees wh want to save. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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= WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
ver line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge per 
- Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
' numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


_ WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


- We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
_ frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
_ offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
_ either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


_ FOR SALE—1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 Model 
_ B Urschel Dicer; 1 #10 AB Exhaust Box; 2 Indiana E-Z Mod 
“B” Adjustable Pulpers; 1 Berlin Chapman Continuous Cooker, 
_ capacity 1150 No. 2 cans; 1 Ayars 10-pocket Filler; 1 M & S 
 6-pocket S/S Filler, heavy duty plunger type; Adjustable Label- 
ers including Burt Au-404, Std. Knapp type D to #10, FMC 
_ Kyler Mod A, C-R Nu-Way Model MH; 1 Std. Knapp Self- 
adjusting Carton Sealer & Compression Unit; 29-200 gal. un- 
used Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send 
us your inquiries. Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, 
_ New York 88, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—Two Boilers, complete; one 40 H.P. Upright and 
one 60 H.P. Locomotive type. These boilers were used this 
past canning season and are in good condition. Due to increased 
_ pack we find it necessary to install a new Power and Combus- 
tion Oil Burner Unit. B. G. S. Jourdan & Son, Darlington, Md. 
Phone: Darlington 4392 or 4393. 

BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS for processing citrus, 
tomato and other juices. Cannery Waste Dewatering Screen, 
$665.00. Send for circular showing actual operation pictures. 
Portable Power Bag & Box Stacker, $679.00; Floor to Floor 
Conveyors, $726.00; many other types of belt and roller Con- 
veyors. Write for circular and price. 15 ton Truck Scale, 
$545.00; 20 ton Truck Scale, $617.00. Guaranteed Equipment. 
Immediate shipment. Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 Bell- 
view, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


—— 


FOR SALE — Over 50.Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad 
Steam. Jacketed Kettles, guaranteed 40# pressure; 25 gal., 
30 gal., 40 gal., 60 gal., 80 gal., 100 gal., 150 gal. Also Ayars 
Pea & Bean Fillers; Wrap Around Labelers; Stainless Steel 
Tanks; large quantity used and new stainless steel Sanitary 
Fittings and Valves. Perry Equipment Corp., 1502 W. Thomp- 
son St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 

FOl: SALE—One Used World Semi-Automatic Labeler with 
‘x HP Motor, 60 cycle, 110-220 volt, complete with all parts, 
for 32 oz. bottles. Mfr.’s Ser. No. 7759. Completely recondi- 
tioned. In first class shape. Price $250.00 f.o.b. Arlington, 
Virginia. Pal, Inc., 1625 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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FOR SALE—2 Langsenkamp Single Tank Juice Heating 
Units (250 gal. capacity each) 36” diameter x 54” deep, com- 
plete with 4% HP 3 phase motor and agitator, dial thermometer, 
2” temperature control, 3” over-flow tube and lid; 2 Single Tube 
Crusher Pre-Heaters (Food Machinery), equipped with 1 HP 
3 phase motor, temperature and pressure regulator, thermome- 
ter, safety valve, trap and pressure gauge; 2 Food Machinery 
Super Juice Extractors, complete with 5 HP 3 phase motor, 
nickle silver screen and stainless metal screw; 1 Tri-Clover 
Sanitary Pump equipped with 1 HP 3 phase motor, 114” inlet 
and outlet, nickle alloy fittings; 1 Wolfinger Automatic Beet 
Cutter, equipped with 1 HP 3 phase motor. All machinery in 
A-1 operating condition and can be inspected at our plant any 
time. Terms cash. Interested parties should write for prices. 
Adv. 5128, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Machinery. Going out of business. 
3 Tuc Corn Cutters; 1 Corn Husker; 1-16’ Exhaust Box, 3 way 
all metal; 1 Corn Silker & Washer; 1 Corn Filler for No. 2 
cans; Cookers & Coolers, 3 basket size; 1 Steam Hoist; 6 Horse 
Power Engine; 15 Cooking Steel Baskets; 2 Tomato Scalding 
Tanks; 1 Conveyor. All have been used but will price to sell 
quickly. Bridgewater Canning Co., Bridgewater, Va. 


FOR SALE—1 CRCO Pregrader; 3 FMC Pregraders; 1 
Robins Bean Cutter; 1 Robins Jr. Corn Silker; 1 BCC Steam 
Blancher; 1 Gooseneck Elevator; 2 FMC Cut Corn Elevators; 
1 Pfaudler Steam Vegetable Peeler; 1 Lye Vegetable Peeler; 2 
Hartford Empire Bottle Washers; 2 Sterling Heavy Duty 
Dicers; 1M & S Filler; 1 Kyler Adjustable Labeler. Adv. 5134, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5-40 x 72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 515, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—M & §S Nine (9) Pocket Filler for quart cans. 
Adv. 5113, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To buy one five or six foot Callandria Type 
Vacuum Pan, copper, stainless steel or glass, used or new. Adv. 
5131, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One No. 10 and one No. 2 Continuous Cooker for 
Tomatoes. Adv. 5133, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Tomato Cannery, modern, located in the best 
growing section of Indiana. Ample acreage and labor, equipped 
to pack peeled tomatoes, 50M ¢ase capacity. Priced at less than 
50% of value. Adv. 513, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Food Processing Cannery, located in Cedarville, 
N. J. Covers 4 acres of land. Additional 30 acres farm land. 
16 buildings. Fully equipped with new machinery to pack toma- 
toes, tomato products, dried beans, snap beans. Opposite auc- 
tion block, on the highway. Private 7 car railroad siding. 20 
bungalows for use of the help. Automatic Stoker to feed coal 
to boiler. Inquire: John Minervini, 406 Jefferson ms Hoboken, 
N. J. or call Hoboken, 3-8234. 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES—Continued 


FOR SALE—Or rent with option to buy, two line corn plant 
—one line whole grain, one line cream style. Located in fine 
farming community of Maryland. Good class of labor. Inspec- 
tion by appointment. Adv. 5117, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Canning Factory located Northern 
Neck of Virginia. Two acres land, frame warehouse, concrete 
processing room, two separate dwellings, separate office build- 
ing, all on premises. Late model factory built Reversible 
Peeling Table, Continuous Cooker, Burt Labeling Machine, 
Electric Boxer, large Scotch Marine type Boiler, ample Con- 
veyors, Aluminum Pans and Buckets, 5,000 Tomato Baskets, 
Artesian Well. Plant completely equipped and ready for opera- 
tion on day’s notice. Reason for sale, death of partner, subse- 
quent settlement of estate. Price $30,000.00. Adv. 5125, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Cannery at Bishop, in Worcester Coun- 
ty, Maryland. Located in good growing section of Eastern Shore 
of Maryland. Ample acreage and labor. Modern equipment 
and buildings, 50 M Case capacity. Will be offered for sale at 
public auction at Bishop, Maryland, on Saturday, March 10, 
1951 at 10:00 a.m. For information contact: William H. Scott, 
Attorney at Law, Berlin, Md., Telephone: Berlin 50. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


GEORGIA CERTIFIED TOMATO PLANTS—We offer to- 
mato growers for market, shipping, or canning, high grade field 
grown plants. We will grow plants from your seed under con- 
tract, or can supply you plants of the following varieties grown 
from the best certified seed. Valiant, Stokesdale, Pritchard, 
Marglobe, Rutgers, Stokescross Hybrid No. 4. Write us for a 
quotation on your requirements. Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Canned Foods Processor. Must be experienced 
in cooking canned vegetables in pressure retorts. Write stating 
reference, experience, when available. Adv. 5115, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced Assistant Plant Superintendent in 
Oregon Pickle and Sauerkraut Processing Plant. Firm in busi- 
ness over 20 years. Will consider applicants with limited knowl- 
edge and experience for training to replace present Assistant 
Superintendent who is subject to military call. Write giving 
details as to age, experience, draft status, etc. Adv. 5121, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man with general background in frozen foods. 
Having knowledge of production, quality control, new products 
research and sales ability. To take charge of new frozen food 
division of old line established food concern. Prospects only 
limited by desire to work and ability. Must be willing to live in 
small canning town on water. Reply giving full qualifications. 
Adv. 5129, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED —Assistant Manager to understudy present Man- 
ager of general canning operation. Job with a future for proper 
man willing to work. Adv. 5130, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED — Superintendent or Plant Manager. 
Experienced in supervision of all phase of canned food produc- 
tion, plant layout of production lines. Over seventeen years of 
packing vegetables, pimientos, citrus fruits and peaches. Age 
41. Married. Adv. 5132, The Canning Trade. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As Food Technologist or Production F 
Supervisor. Over 26 years experience in canning vegetables, > 
pork and beans, meat and poultry specialties, and other spe. > 
cialties. Experienced, formula making, quality control and pro. f 
duction supervision. Adv. 5128, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As Plant Manager. 24 years experi- | 
ence in plant lay-out, purchasing, manufacturing, costs, quality 
control, supervision of jams, jellies, mayonnaise, syrups, foun- 
tain and bakers supplies, sauces, extracts, canned fruits, vege. | dr 


tables, meats, chicken, soups, and other specialties. Age 44} )p2 
Married. Prefer West Coast. Adv. 5124, The Canning Trade} th 
sh 


MISCELLANEOUS “I 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction | 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


FOR RENT OR SALE—Complete bedding outfits to house } 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave,| j 
Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


WANTED—To buy salvage canned foods, all kinds, all sizes, 
large or small quantities. Especially interested canned fruits. 
H. Waller, Box 6311, Dallas, Tex. 


IF YOU WANT good 2nd hand ma- tc 
chinery—ASK FOR IT. State 
your wants on the “Wanted and | 
For Sale” page. 
You have good used machinery, no 
longer needed, turn it into cash— | 
Advertise it on this page. a 
You want torent or to buy a can- 
nery—or if you want to rent or to 
sell your plant tl 
Say so on this page 
THE COST is very small. h 
The rates—straight reading, no display: 
One time, per line 50c 
Four or more times, per line 40c. 
Minimum charge per ad. $1.00 
Count eight average words to the line. - 
r 
THE CANNING TRADE 
The Business Journal of the Canned Foods Industry : 
BALTIMORE 2, 20 S. Gay Street MARYLAND 
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-| ——-SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


NO TROUBLE AT ALL 


if An ex-service man was telling of a corporal in his 
YY} company who was a quick thinker. One day during 
“| drill the corporal was standing on the side-lines of the 
4.) parade grounds. A pretty girl was eagerly watching 
e} the drill, when a rifle volley crashed out. With a scream 
she shrank back into the arms of the young corporal 
standing beside her. 

. “Oh, I beg your pardon,” she exclaimed, blushing. 
_ “I was frightened by the rifles.” 

-} “Quite all right,” the corporal gallantly replied. 
-| “Let’s go over and watch the heavy artillery.” 


_ A Kentucky hillbilly watched his barefoot wife cook- 
ing dinner. 

e| “Better move a mite,” he suggested, “you’er stand- 

» ing on a live coal.” 

“Do tell,” said maw. “Which foot?” 


“I only wish,” said the teacher, exasperated by the 
_naughtiness of one of her small pupils, “that I could 
be your mother for a week.” 


“All right,” replied the youngster, coolly, “I'll speak 
_ to father about it.” 


_ Sylvia: “Lovemaking is just the same as it always 
was.” 

Helen: “How do you know?” 


Sylvia: “I just read about a Greek maiden who sat 
and listened to a lyre all night.” 


Judge: Lizz, you’re charged with running around in 
the nude. 

Liz: It’s des way, Jedge, when my Henry comes 
home drunk and wants to beat me, I pulls off my night- 
- gown and runs out in the dark so he can’t see me. 


To snowy-haired old ladies, jouncing along in an 
anti uated car through the city, made an illegal turn. 
The ‘raffic cop had to blow his whistle vigorously and 
repeatedly before they came to a stop. “Didn’t you 
hear my whistle, lady?” he asked. 
W de-eyed and innocent, the little lady looked at him. 
| “Yes indeed,” she said, “but I never flirt while 
driving.” 
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MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Cream style or whole grain 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CUTTER & COMMINUTING 
MACHINE 
For over-matured corn, 
makes all your corn fancy 


MORRAL DOUBLE HUSKER 
Either steel or rubber 
Husking Rolls 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


Whatever your needs state them 
in the WANTED and FOR SALE 
pages of THE CANNING TRADE 


QUICK RESULTS e@ SMALL COST 


Use Your 
ALMANAC 


It contains the answer to most any 
question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 
grades and Where To Buy your 
needs etc. Keep it Handy—you'll 
be surprised at its thoroughness. 
PRICE $2.00 


THE CANNING TRADE 
20 South Gay Street, | BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 
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Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


CORRUGATED 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


SOLID FIBRE 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
United Container Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 


GLASS CONTAINERS 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


California Spray Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal.—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed £o., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Co., Vincentown, N. J. 


SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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CANNERS EXCHANGE 


Every 
Year 


for 
43 Years 


Our annual refund checks have been mail- 
ed to policyholders 


The 43rd consecutive distribution totalled 


$774,089.64 


Representing the Savings on 1950 fire in- 
surance costs 


Total Savings to date 


$23,717,159.00 


If you are not sharing in these annual cash 
distributions, let us show you how you can 
do so 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


Lanting Warner, Incorporated 
CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 
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MAKES A GOOD MIXER! 


Seriously, if rapid salt solubility is a particular prob- 
lem in your manufacturing or processing, you might 
be interested in knowing why Diamond Crystal Al- 
berger Process Salt is such a fine “mixer.” 

Unlike slow crystallization methods, the Alberger 
system makes use of high brine pressure which is 
developed to such an extent that super-saturation 
takes place in a special chamber. When this pressure 
is suddenly released, the salt is literally blasted out 
of solution into fine “flasher flakes”—all within a 
fraction of a second! 


These microscopically small “flasher flakes” differ 
from the usual type of salt crystal because they 
possess a high specific surface which permits them 
to dissolve much faster than ordinary salt crystals. 

If you require a quick-dissolving salt, you can 
count on Diamond Crystal Alberger Salt for more 
rapid solubility. Our Technical Director will gladly 
recommend the correct Diamond Crystal product for 
best results in your processing. Write: Diamond 
Crystal, Dept. M-24, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
OA or 


Get All-the-way Protection 
‘for your product with 
an M&M Policy 


Even with the best of luck—and the best of 
care—the sale of your product may result in 
a damage claim somewhere, some time. Get 
full protection with the new, low-cost Manu- 
facturers & Merchants Product Liability In- 
surance. It protects not only you but your 
distributors, wholesalers and retailers as well. 
In today’s market the protection of retail out- 
lets is more vital to you than at any time in 
recent years. Through M&M you get: 


mm Protection against legal liability 
for damages. 


@® Protection of your product’s good 
name by fighting false and fraud- 
ulent claims, 


mm Prevention of loss of retail out- 
lets by swift, expert attention to 
all complaints. 


And you have the satisfaction of working 
with a company that specializes in the food 
industry and handles your problems with a 
skill born of long experience. 


. For full details write to: 


MANUFACTURERS & MERCHANTS 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


35 East Seventh St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Largest Writer of Food Products Insurance in the World. 
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More 


TENDERMOST 


Planted 
By Canners 
Than Any Other 
Sweet Corn 


I— Michael-Leonard 


SIOUX CITY 6, IOWA FULL LINE CANNERS' SEEDS CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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Are you “getting 


EXTRA 
PRODUCTION 


without extra cost? 
.. « Get 


XI WW 


Labelers and 
Packers ... 


Burt labelers and packers are ideally suited 
for today’s vital need for increased pro- 


duction in the midst of rising costs. Get the 
full story about Burt High Speed Case Pack- 
ers and Non-Stop Labelers. 


Model PCD 
High Speed 


Case Packer 


WS 


Model AUS 
Non-Stop 
Labeler 


Beats 
Fleeting 
Time!”’ 


BURT MACHINE CO. 


401 E. — St., Baltimore 2, Maryland ve 


WN 


WN 


OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


1165 
in 1930 


1438 
in 1935 


1974 


in 1940 


3288 


in 1945 


4323 


in 1950 


USE—TO IMPROVE QUALITY, 
INCREASE PROFIT AND MEET 
COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


FRANK 


MACHINE COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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ROBINS Haynie Hot Water ROBINS No. 100 Pulper 
Tomato Scalder Belt or Motor Driven 


ROBINS Tomato | ROBINS Roller Inspection 
Grading Table Table 


ROBINS Tomato Sorting — ROBINS Universal 
and Inspection Table Return Exhauster 


-K-ROBINS ana COMPANY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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ment. 


You'll get increas- 
ed capacity, 
greater yield, and 
improved quality-- 
all with substanial 
reduction in oper- 
ating costs. 


PULP PRODUCTION LINES 


For balanced capacity and complete depend- 
ability, install Langsenkamp pulping equip- 
Langsenkamp Pulpers, Finishers and 
cooking units will give your production lines the 
ability to operate at peak capacity indefinitely. 


FAMOUS E-Z ADJUST PULPER 


STAINLESS STEEL TANK 
with Kook-More-Koils 


INDIANA PADDLE FINISHER 


Now’s the time to seriously consider your future re- 
quirements. Due to present conditions, delivery of some 
critical materials necessary to produce canning equip- 
é . ment is getting tighter. We sincerely urge you to place 
ae your orders as far in advance as possible. 


For further information, write to 


235 East South St., INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


Lower FIRST COST! 
Lower OPERATING COST! 
Lower MAINTENANCE COST! 


SCOTT HE-50 HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR 
NOW AVAILABLE with U. S. Vari-Drive 


Speed Control 
The HE-50 Hydraulic Ele- 


vator handles any foods 
that can be elevated or 
conveyed in water—hot, 
cold or refrigerated. For 
15 years, the HE-50 has 
been used in canning and 
freezing plants through- 
out the U.S. and abroad. 
Due to the accessibility 
of all parts, this unit 
affords the most sanitary 
operation possible. 


@ Available in 3“ and 4” pump sizes 
@ Low commodity intake, only 25” 


© Motor up in the dry 
@ 3 point floor contact—easy to 


above floor clean around 

e Large capacity without injury to ® Quick opening balanced float 
product valve 

© Specially designed non-airlocking © Perfect pre-mixing chamber 
pump. 


FA-3500 VIBRO-LUX SEPARATING UNIT 


This unit is designed for water removal from the com- 
modity and has proven very effective ahead of fillers, 
quality graders and freezing units where the food 
must be water free. Unit vibrates approximately 900 
to 1000 times per minute, removing splits and skins, 
and spreading commodity evenly over the width of the 
machine. This feature 
is especially desirable 
when discharging on- 
to an inspection belt. 
Fine water spray at 
feed end gives com- 
modity clean rinse be- 
fore drying operation. 
The FA-3500 has a ca- 
pacity upto 15,000 Ibs. 
per minute. 


Write for FREE Descriptive Bulletin on: 


@ Washer Elevators e Viner Feeders 

@ Tubular Blanchers e@ Red Beet Harvesters 

e Filler Hoppers @ Carrot Harvesters 

e Tube & Tube Fittings @ Gladiolus Harvesters 

Hi-Eff Washers Beet Cutters 

e@ Flume Equipment @ Pickle Cutters 

© Distributing S¥tems Bean Soaking Tank Valves 
Viners Corn Desilkers 


Production on all equipment is limited due to critical material 
shortages. Earliest orders will receive first consideration. 


THE SCOTT VINER COMPANY 


Originators of Hydraulic Conveying Equipment 
540 W. POPLAR STREET COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
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NATIONAL CANS 
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== | NATIONALS = 
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It takes a combination of rider and mount to produce a 
winner... just as leading packers of juices count on 
NATIONAL CAN’s 46 ounce Sanitary can, to give them 
a winning combination. 
You, too, can counton NATIONAL... for the right 
combination of all metal can construction . .. specialized 
interior linings and fine lithographic reproduction, 


if desired ... to keep your products “going places”. 


Why not phone or write for more information, today ? 


NATIONAL CAN 


CORPORATION 


110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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HELPING VITAMINS REACH YOUR CUSTOMERS’ TABLES 


The quality and scope of our research 
service is a major reason why so many food 
packers like to do business with Continental. 


For example —to make sure that more and 
more vitamins reach your customers’ tables, 
Continental’s research scientists have 


pioneered in studies of the vitamin content 


and nutritive value of canned foods. They — 


have suggested many specific improvements 
in canning equipment and procedures. And 


to help individual packers do a better job, 
they constantly visit plants all over the 
country. 


Like all Continental people, our scientists 
get a kick out of licking packing problems 
of every description. 


nental 48 
nit beat Contin 
vependable souree of 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 
100 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
Eastern Division: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 + Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3. « Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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